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THE IMPERSONAL SENTENCE IN RUSSIAN AND ROMANIAN* 



Suzanne Whalen 

Univtrttiv of Toronto 
I. OUTLINE OF THEORETIC FRAMEWORK 

1.0. In "Some Problems for Case Grammar", Fillmoro (1971c : 246) review- 
ing his work of the preceding five years, pointed out the shortcomings of his 
mode 1 adding: "I believe to this day that the basic ideas were not all wrong". 
These 'basic ideas' were first expounded in "A Proposal concerning English 
Prepoflitions" and an expanded version of it, "Towards a Modern Theory of 
Case" (1966; reprinted 1969), at whioh time Fillmore began to question the va- 
lidity of the notions subject object on the level of deep structure as proposed 
by Chomsky. 

1.1. In former theories on the leaning* and 'classification' of the super- 
ficial (surface structure) cases, while all other cases were shown to express many 
different meanings and relations, the nominative, as the cese of the subjeot 
was called 'the case of pure reference, without case meaning' (de Groot 1966 : 
: 189) or the unmarked member of a correlation' which "in itself does not state 
either the presence or the absence of a relation to an action" (Jakob3on 1906 : 
:6s). 1 

1.1.1. Fillmore showed in such examples as "my foot hurt", "the knife 
.hurt" (1966b : 21) or "John opened the door", "The koy opened the door", 
"The door opened", "John believed", "It was apparent to John" (1968a : 25); 
"The boy foil down", "The boy has blue eyes" (1970b : 34); that "tho relation 



* No a.lempt has been mado by tho author to givo an analysis of tho imperson- 
al sentence *a English. English oxamples are used for explanatory purposes only. 

1 Tito i-i'iginal reads: "dor N an sich wedor das Vorhandsoin nooh das Nichtvorhand* 
sein oinea Bozugs zu omor Handlung angibt". "den N als das morkmallose Gliod oiner 
Bozugkorrelntion zn botrachton". 
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of a subject to its clause can vary from one predieator to another and also vary 
in different sentences with the same predieator" (1971c : 249). 

Moreover these relations are independent of the surface form. In the exam- 
pits "Chicago is windy", "It is windy in Chicago", the relation between the pre- 
dieator and the noun phrase is the same in either sentence. Fillmore maintained 
that the nominative, as the surface subject case, is a neutralization of ease 
relations and that one must look fur these relations on another, deeper level. 
To posit a subject in deep structure would mean to lose sight of these relations. 
The deep structure of a ease grammar would have a different and simpler form 
than the one proposed by Chomsky, as "the deep structure reason for making 
the first division between noun-phrase and verb phrase was mainly to have a 
separate immediate denominator for the noun-phrases that were to be defined 
as 'subject' and 'object"' (IGGGb : 28). 2 

1.1.2. In a ease grammar, the deep structure would contain a predieator 
(verb, adjective, or noun) and one or more noun phrases associated with the 
verb (adjective or noun) in particular case relationship or roles. "These roles 
comprise a set of universal concepts which identify certain types of judgements 
human beings are capable of making about the events that are going on around 
them, judgements about such matters as w ho did it, who it happened to, what 
got changed, etc. (Fillmore 1968a : 24). 

In the course of his writings, Fillmore has kept on changing and re-adjust- 
ing the number of eases, their definitions, names, and scope. He started with 
agcative, instrumental, dative, factive, locative, objective, benofactive, time 
(J 868a : 24 - 25, 32) and coinitative (1908a . 81). Later ho notes (1971c : 248); 
"TV who!" thing makes sense only if there are good reasons to believe that 
there is an irreducible number of role types by which grammatical theory makes 
its contribution to semantic interpretation, if it turns out that this number 
is small if there tire reasonable principles according to which these role types 
can be identified..." The new, still tentative list preceded by abbreviations 
which will be used hereafter, is iu» follows: 
A. Agent, instigator of an action, animate. 

E Expu lcnccr of a psychological event, or of a mental statu \erb, animate. 
I. Instrument, something used to obtain a result, immediate cause or event, 

stimulus with a psychological predieator, 
0. Object, entity which moves or which undergoes change of state. 
So. Source, starting point, earlier state, location or time period. 
G. Goal, destination, later state, location or time period, end result of a 

thing which comes into e.vistence as a result of the action ident ified by the . 

* Subject (Mined a* the relation Utween noun phrase ami tunned u\My dominating 
8entoiK»i\ and ulijoot the relation boturcii nuun phrase and immediately dominating 
vorb phrase. 
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predicator; receiver as destination in transfer or movement of something 
to a person. 
P. Place I 

T* Time I ^ es6 mus ^ ^° kopt se P ara ^ from both So and 6. 



S. Babcock has made a good argument for separating cause C. from instru- 
ment: 

"Instruments are at the service of agents, whether or not the sentonco contains 
one, but causo phrases aro independent sources of activity" (1972:31). 

I have reasons to believe that this separation could be shown to be valid for 
Russian. 

Huddleston's suggestion (1970.505) for a separate case, Force, distinguished 
from Fillmore's I, which might be a complementary variant with A of single 
oaso G, is something which will have to be looked into. 

It also remains to be proven whether a designative case D is needed, to 
mark, under G, the entity for which or whom something is intended, as suggest 
ed by Kolesnikoff (1972). The formalization of the proposed base also undergoes 
changes. From a branching diagram which contained modality, predicatoi, 
labeled case relations dominating K (case) and a NP (Fillmore 1968a : 35) 
and whioh proved too cumbersome, 




Past uive 



0 



the hooks to my brother by .John 



Fillmore arrives ut a simplified semantic representation consisting of astemma 
containing u predicator with each case relation directly dominating its own 
noun phrase: 

.S 




Predicator 



lm ve 



John the books to my brother 
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Although cases in the base structure arc not lineally ordered there is a definite 
hierarchy among the eases for subject and object selection (for those language , 
which require them) in the unmarked instance. The grammar of a language 
would provide choice options for shifts in the hierarchical order of deep case 
relations, depending on topicalization rules or special requirements of differ- 
ent predicators. The surfaee cases (with or without prepositions or post-posi- 
tions) would be determined, partially, by the deep structure cases, and, also, by 
language specific sentence formation rules (SF) uhich have to do with informa- 
tion about the sentence, such as auimatenes.*, definiteness, negation, etc. The 
choice of particular case forms constitutes the case system of the language. 
On the deep level a simple sentence is one in which each of the relationships 
occurs only once. Complex sentences have sentences embedded in undeilying 
representations as occupants of some case role. 

1.1.3. One advantage of this model lies in the fact that it separates semantic 
ease relationships from surface morphological cases, In man) treatments of 
grammar, semantic values are attached directly to cases as surface morphol- 
ogical categories with a complete disregard of the complex relationship be- 
tween underlying semantic case relations and their superficial markers. 

1.1.4. An example of such a view of grammar is Iu. Aprcsian's "Study of 
the semantics of Russian verbs through their syntactic characteristics" 
(1970). 

On the premise that expressions exhibiting similar sjntactie chaiacteris- 
tics are close in meaning, while close in meaning expressions enter in similar 
syntactic relations, Apresian analyses 25,000 exaznplcs of sentences with verbs 
in central position, isolating 4440 "ideal sentences" for 1410 most common Rus- 
sian verbs. 

To determine the meaning of a verb, Apresian examines verbal construc- 
tions for their compatibility and fur the transformations which they can under- 
go. Verbs are set in frames with nouns showing tho surface caso in subsciipi. 
Constructions are considered compatible if they ean bo conflated. 

Examples of compatible sentences: 

(a) e He answered me' V 

(b) e He responded to the suggestion' N* V prep na 
"He answered to the suggestion" 3 

(c) 'He responded to mo with agreement' Nj V Nj; 
"Ho answered me with agreement" 

(d) e He responded with agreement to my suggestion* 
"He answered me with agreement to the suggestion" 3 



s Literal translations from Russian in double quotation marks. 
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Examples of non-compatibility: 

(a) He supported the woman with advice, Nj V 

(b) He supported the woman by the waist, N* V prop N;l-> 

(c) *He supported the woman by the waist with advice, (can not be conflated). 

Sentences arc transformations of each other if thej contain a semantic in- 
variant. For example: 

(a) This worries him. 

(b) He is worried by this. 

(c) He is in a state of worry because of this. 

(d) He is experiencing worry because of this. 

(e) This fills him with worry. 

(f ) This arouses a feeling of worry in him. 

(g) This brings him into a state of worry. 

An example of a rule which transforms sentence (a) into sentence (g) is. 



The basic unit of a language described thus is the "Ideal sentence", which con- 
sists of a class of sentences with verbs in central position, that show the sumo 
syntactic characteristics (compatible constructions and transformation). 

Apresian's study, while it provides abundant examples of surface struc- 
ture frames for 1410 verbs, does not load to any insight or generalization about 
Russian syntax. Moreover, it obseures the semantics of the language. For exam- 
ple, as a result of the above analysis the verbs in the following pairs of sentences 
were entered as having different meanings in (a) as opposed to (b) below. 

(a) bake potatoes (b) bake cakes 



In a case graimnai model the tliffeienco between sentence* (a) and (b) would 
be explained as a difference in role relationships and not in the meaning of 
tho verb. (The relationship in (b) is that of G, in (a) the first two examples are 
O and the third is D). The confusion between semantic case relations and 
surface structure morphological cases hampered the attempts to appl} a gen- 
erative transformational model to Russian syntax. Note the aaiutstic comment 
of the Russian linguist 0. Akhinanova: 

...tho very extensive linguistic folklore, tho endless series of specially concocted 
sentences uii which art hascil tho methodological ixpvMtiuiih of geiurnti\i linguistics 



NJ V N*-NJ [(biingRprcp. N(V) a ] N; 



0 

dig the earth 
0 

shave the customer 
D 



G 

sluivo the beard 
G 



dig a hole 



(1972: 134). 
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1.1.5. As the following example from It. RuziCkas transformation of im- 
personal sentences (1963 . 30) shows, there was nothing tu be gained from a gen- 
erative transformational model. The following nuclear NP are posited in the 
deep structure: 

NP^Nora; NP 2 =-Gen; KP 3 =Dat; XL\=Acc; NP 5 =Instr; NP fl =Loc. 

Generation of impersonal sentences first requires €i rule to convert 

Sent -NP VP to Sent- VP^ - 

to effect the generation of impersonal sentence 
slraSno (mne) 

e it is frightening (to me) (1 am frightened)' 
from: 



NP, -f 


to be + 


special class 






present 0 


of adj. 






past 






poterja 


byla 


strahia 


mne 


fern, sing. 


fein, sing. 


fern, sing. 


pronoun 


loss 


"was 


frightening 


optional 


X + 






(to mo)=> 




to be + 


special class 


+ (NP 3 ) 




present 0 


of adj. 






past 








bylo 


straSno 


vine 


0 


neuter sing. 


neuter sing. 






was 


frightening 


(to mo) 


In a case gramma i 


model the ubo\e 


sentence would 


bu analysed as 



ps) tli jlogical state preditutor which tan take experience!- and cause. When the 
experiencei is shown in the surface structure it is in the dative case and no 
subject agreement rules apply. When the cause is shown in the surface struc- 
ture, »t takes the nominative, * and reunites predicate agreement in number and 
gciulct (puhsja 'loss*, used in the above example, is a feminine noun in the sin- 
gular). 

1.2. In Romanian, bin face eases play a minor role. 5 As in Russian, subjects 
in surfate structure are not always obligatoij and the language has several 
Upcs of impersonal sentences. Following is an example of analysis for two 
types of such sentences by C. Puna Dindolegan (1971 ; 12G * 128). To justify 
deletion a special type of "indefinite constituents** tiaiisfomiation is first 
posited. The model used has VP as the governing element in tho sentence, 

4 Proposed rules for lut»rartl.\ at subject selvctuai ami surface ease allocation will 
bo shown later. 

* See Part III on Romanian Impersonal Sentence*. 
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The analyses of sentences Ploui and Md cheamti, Ion. 
(a) Ploud. "It rains'. 



Predicate 
Y Mi' 



}>!<»t(t 



NP N 
Nominal Imlef. 
(+lii(ltf.) 

riiii mi 



N. Indef.=0 



Subject Picclicnte 



i 

„VP. 



MP 



Sulijoct 
I 

NP 
I 

In.lcl. 



pUm'. 



i .mis* '.mmiicIhkIv' 
(b) al/tf c/»e«m« Jon. Thehy call inc Jon' 

I 

-VP 



Predicate 
/ \ 
V MP 



Subject 

/ N 



NP 



Direct Object 

N 



Attributive 

/X 



N NP Prep pe. Ace. MP N 



clica in A 
(strigfl) 
•cIP 



Nominal lntlei 
I 

(+liMld) 
\ 

inovii 
'somebody 4 



nisi 



un- 



ion 

Moiur 




Hioamii 
(strigii) 
ValP 

ERLC 
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Att ributiw 
!«■ Ace, NP N 



Ion 
Moiur 
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The author of the article further adds: 

••Such uttt'ianct* as Mi ae npune Ion, Mi st iicc Ion, (I am called John), Aid tiiimero 
Ion (My nniiw t» John) aro not included in the category of utterances obtained 
through the application of the lmk-fmiteness transformation, though, svmantically, 
they ure .sum In r to uni zice Ion, inii spunc Ion, Mu stritjCi Ion, Mu cheamu Ion, con- 
taining like the latter a denominating verb" (11)71 : 128). 

In addition to being cumbersome, the abovo analysis mistakenly lumps to- 
gether two different type*, of sentences and fails: to show similarities where they 
occur. Tn the framework of ease grammar where subject objeet division is 
irrelevant in deep structure, sentences of the typo "It rains" would be shown to 
contain a deep ease relation 0 (entity which moves) which in both Russian 
anil Romanian does not appear in .surface structure when the verb is marked 
impersonal (0.3.1). The second sentenco (b) has an underlying agent, which, 
w hile deleted, is contained in the verb form, as it is in this type of sentence in 
Russian. It would be much more interesting to show why with somo verbs 
there is a surface structure accusative (similar to tho Russian construction of 
this type) and with others a dative, and whether the underlying relationship 
in both eases is that of 0, and only the surface case varies from ono predieator 
to another, 

1.3. The examples of syntactic analyses given above illustrate an approach 
based on the use of sjntaotic data from individual languages, rather than 
erosslinguistie phenomena. The fragmentary grammar concerning impersonal 
sentences piesentcd in the following chapters uses data taken from two lan- 
guages and will be analysed according to caso grammai principles. These 
principles are founded on the assumption that while there aro superficial 
processes by which languages assign surface cases, tho concords between 
verbs and certain surface easeb arc language specific, in their deep structure 
tho prepositional nucleus of sentences in all languages consists of a Predieator 
and one or more NFs, each having a separate case relationship to the Predi- 
eator (Fillmore 1068a : ill). 

II. THIS 1MPBK80XAL SENTENCE IN RUSSIAN 

2.0. Russian grammarians classify Russian sentence types according to their 
degree vUitnust' (from personal to impersonal) and soslat) (one or two members), 
Both classifications obscure similarities and differences in the attempt to 
group the great \ariet> of Russian sentence types neatly. In the most recent 
grammar of the Soviet Acadernv {Grammatika suiremennogo russkogo /?>- 
raturnogo jazyka, Moseou 1070) tho chapter on tho shnp'a sentence lints SI 
possible st ruetiii e schemes. Of these only 4 are of the NP~VP typo with subject 
predicate agreement, mv\ in one of these, 4, where VP -»Aux NP, the auxiliary 
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est' 'to be' is omitted in the present tense, in the past and future tenses there 
can be changes in the formal agreement: 



The rest of the possible sentence types exhibit different degrees of non agree- 
ment between subject and predicate or complete absence of either one or 
the other main Slen 'member'. This seeming departure from an ideal two- 
member subject predicate relation is discussed at length by Russian gram- 
marians and logicians,' who try to correlate sentence with proposition by 
using terms like logical, psychological, lugico-gramniatical in contrast to actual 
subjeot and predicate. 

2.1. A clear-cut division between oneand two-member sentences is obscured 
in Russian by the fact that a grammatical subject (noun, pronoun, or ad- 
jective in the nominative) is not alwaj's required in the surface structure. 

2.1.1. With verbs inflected in the first and second person, whore the verb 
ending clearly indicates person and number, the subject can be omitted in 
dialogue: 

(a) pojdu teper' v gorod, a poiom *I am going downtown now, we'll 
pogovorim talk later' 

(b) znaju, vyjde$\ zabtideS' *I know, you'll go out, you'll 



2.1.2. In the imperative the subject is deleted: 2 sing, or plural hupi 
'buy it', zajdite € como in'; 1 plural edem 'lot's go*; 3 sing, or plural in the 
special construction with pust\ past' pojdet, pojd\U 'let him/them go'. 8 

2.1.3. In dialogue and, in connected discourse, sometimes, third person 
subject also can be omitted, but the predicate agrees with some previous 
mentioned subject, and such sentences, although incomplete, are considered 
two member sentences. 



• The Russian examples wore all checked in tho following dictionaries. Akadomjfa 
Nauk SSSH (1957), Akadomija Nauk SSSR (1970), Smirnitaky, A. I. (1900). 

'Kolftansktj (1965); Panfiluv (1971); Pupow (1950), and Oosnokov (1901), to namo 
just a fow. 

• In modal sontenccs onu can havo an imperative in fori a, though not in content, 
with surface subjoct sh-,»wn. Ne Lnpi ona xltba, my vse umtrli by "If she hadn't bought 
brood, wo would all havo (Hod" 



present 

(a) on uiiteV 

'ho is a teacher* 



future/past 

on budetjbyl uiitelem 

byl u6iteV 
'ho will be/was a teacher'' 



forget* 
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2.1.4. Then again, in two member sentences of the type NP'^VP where 
VP-*V (flexional), there is the problem of a break in agreement between 
subject and predicate, both in numbei and gender. Quantity words (nouns, 
indefinite pronouns or numerals), whether followed or not by genitive, can 
take a verb in either the singular or the plural in the present/future tense, 
and in the past either agree with the verb in gender and number 01 take the 
neuter singular. 

(a) dvoe idetjidut 'the two are going' 

(b) pjat 1 celovek priSli/priSlo 'five people came* 

(e) skol'ko gust] letelijletelo? 'how many geese were flying* 

(d) bol'Sinstvo smotrelijsmotrelo 'the majority looked* 

(e) blox okazalas' (okazalis') ujnux 'it turned out that there were lots of 

fleas' 

Russian grammarians consider thit>a case of formal as against logical agree- 
ment dependent (in some instances) on word ordei. Galkina-Fedoruk (1038: 
102) suggests that the eases of non-agreement (singular, neuter) belong to 
the "category of state" and undergo similar change as the following. 

(a) naexali gosti 'the guests arrived' 
(with agreement) 

(b) naexalo gostcj 'there was a situation in which guests 
(without agreement) had arrived' 

(a) sobralsja narod 'a crowd gathered* 

(b) sobraloa' narodu 'there was a situation in which a 

crowd gathered' 

According to Galkina Fedoruk "category of state" is characteristic of imper- 
sonal constructions which describe the state of nature, surroundings, and 
the physical or psychological condition of a living being: 

personal impersonal 
(a) ja xoroSo zivu (b) mne xoroSo ZiveUja 

Although both sentences are translatable as *I live well', the second implies 
a general state in which the experiencer finds himself. 

Miller (1970:9) talking about stativo verbs in Russian comments. 

"TIip most interesting phonomonon involving stativo vorbs in a way which ie not 
possible for sontonces with othor types of verbs... Tho crucial fact is that tho ani l nnto 
noun turns up in tho dativo caso..." 

One can add to his observation that with the addition of particle 8ja (to 
be discussed in Chapter VT) active verbs can become stative (non active) 
(Clark, 1971), when tho agent is absent: 

ERIC 14 
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(a) ja pokazal 1 showed...' 

(b) mne pokazalos' *it seemed to me' 

2.2 Given the above facts about the language: the absence of auxiliary "to be * 
in the present tense, the possibility of leaving out the subject and flexible 
agreement, 0 what is actually meant by one member sentence, and what 
kind of one member sentences are considered impersonal? Keeping in mind 
the difficulties and questions an attempt at making clear cut division might 
raise, simply for the purpose of illustrating and delimiting the material I 
wish to discuss, I will try to arrange possible sentence types along an axis 
of definiteness as suggested by Babajceva (1968). Taking as the most defi- 
nite a two member personal sentence in which the subject is a concrete noun 
and the predicate a finite verb with personal endings and as the least definite 
an exclamatory sentence expressed by an interjection, the following sentence 
types could be enumerated (using the accepted nomenclature found in Russian 
grammars). 

2.2.1. On the borderline between two and one member sentences are 
situated definite personal sentences where the subject, although not shown, 
can be deduced from the text (they were discussed in 2.1.1). 

2.2.2. In indefinite personal sentences, the agent (plural) although not 
named is implied and the predicate is a finite verb with third person plural 
ending (considered personal ending as against third person singular present/ 
future or neuter singular past which are called impersonal endings). Because 
the subject never appears in surface structure this type of sentence is classed 
as a one member sentence. In meaning and use it is similar to the French 
on dit type of sentence. 

(a) postuMi v dver' 'somebody knocked at the door' 

onjrappe it laporte 

(b) vam govorjat 'You're being told' 

"they're telling you" 
on vous dit 

(c) leper' slrojal mnogo 'many houses arc built now* 
domov "they're building many houses now" 

on fait bdtir beaucoup de maisons maintenant 

2.2.3. In generalized personal sentences the subject, also, never appears 
in the surface structure. The agent is generalized, and the finite verb is mainly 



• In the aforementioned Academy grammar (1970) 13 'uchomes* are shown for sen- 
tences with broken agreement and 28 Schemes* for one member sentences. 
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in the second person singular present/future tense, "the unmarked personal 
ending 1 ' according to Jakobson (1906a : 20), but it can bo in other persons 
as well. Generalized personal sentences are gtnre bound, they are used in 
proverbs, exhortations. Stylistically, the second person can be substituted 
for first person in narrative for a general human experience effect. 

(a) pospe&s' — fytdej 'haste makes waste' 

naameiii' "you will hurry — you will make people laugh" 

(b) vek zivi, vek u6i$' , 'you can live and learn a hundred years 
a durakom umreS' and die a fool' 

''live a century, learn a century you will 
die as a fool" 

(c) v vhisax ne sporjat 'de gustibus non disputandum* 

"in tastes (they) don't argue" 

While some grammarians differentiate between the above as I have shown, 10 
others group the indefinite and the generalized personal sentences together. 
Suxmatov considers them * v anation of personal sentences in w hich the subject 
is omitted and calls them "subjectless sentences with inflected verbs" (1963 : 
64 - 81). Structurally they do not differ from two member sentences and 
offer just another example where the surface subject can be loft out, 

2.3. Subjectless sentences in which the predicate is expressed by a finite 
\eib with an impersonal ending, by the infinitive, by various kinds of pre- 
dicative words, and in which the subject is either left out, or is in an oblique 
case, are called impersonal. The criteria for their classification varies from 
grammar to grammar, semantio, morphological or syntactic. Using a combina- 
tion of all three. T will try to enumerate them briefly and to point out, at 
the same time, the deep-lying role relations which they have in common. 

2.4. Impersonal sentences with verbal predicate 

2.4.1. Predicate expressed by "defective verb" which can only have 
impersonal forms, or by "personal" verbs used impersonally (third person 
singular present/future or neuter singular past). 

2.4.1.1. State of surroundings and nature. 
Can express locative (P) and temporal (T) relations. 

(a) {na dvore) svetleet 'dawn is breaking* 

P "(outside) it's getting lighter" 

(b) (vHera) doSdilo '(yesterday) was a rainy day* 

T "(yesterday) it rained" 

Limited lexical group, low functional load, non-productive. 

" A. M. Po3kovskij (1050), Akadomija Nauk (I960), Galkina Fedoruk (19G4). 
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2.4.1.2. State resulting from natural phenomenon or inanimate force which 
has to be shown in surface structure in instrumental case. Potebnja (1968) 
noted that the instrumental case expresses in these type of sentences the 
inanimate cause and can never have an agent, being therefore different from 
the instrumental in passive constructions. This type of sentences can express 
the object moved (0) P. and T. relations. 

(a) (v mae) molnej svalilo '(in May) a cherry tree (in the garden) was 

T C felled by lightning* 

viSnju (v sadu) "it knocked down with lightning" 

0 P 

(b) paxlo smoloj 'it smelled of tar* 11 

C 



2.4.1.3. Psychological or physical state of living beings can be expressed 
by verb standing alone, or, it can show the entity experiencing the state 
in the accusative for physical states, dative for psychological states. It can 
enter in P, T, and C relations. 

(a) menja znobit 'I am feverish, I am shivering" 

0 "it shivers me" 

(b) menja vsju znobit 'all of me is shivering' 

0 

(c) menja loSnit f it nauseates me* 

0 

(d) (« menja) (ot znoja) zvmelo v golove 

PC P 
'the heat made my head buzz' 
"from the heat it was ringing in my head" 

(e) emu Vslit he is flattered' (not Passive in R) 

E "to him it flatters" 

(f ) mtnja straSilo C I was frightened* (not Passive in R) 

E "to me it frightened"" 

In the last example, the E appears in SS accusative, contrary to the customary 
dative with psychological verbs. Also, in ja bojus' f I am afraid*, E is in tSS 
nominative. Fillmore comments on the possible differences in interpreting 
case relationships with verbs belonging to this lexical group in English (1971c . 
262). Both in Russian and Romanian there is a whole system of active and 
pseudo-reflexive verbs and nominal constructions dealing with 'fear*, which 
will be discussed later (6.5). 

11 Russian has two vorbs for 'to smell', 'paxnut* - non«activo and njuxat' — uctivo 
(see Clark 1971). 

11 In futuro tho litoral translations which rondor tho exact grammatical ter.n will bo 
omitted with th»: oxception of those coses whore it might bo relevant. 

^ «ntf Studies Via h ty 
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2,4.1.4. State reszdting from supernatural powers E is in dative case and 
animate 0 in accusative. 

(a) mat vezet v harty 'I am lucky at cards' 

E G 

(b) ee manilo tuia 'she was enticed there' 
0 G 

2.4.2. Verba ending in sja, S' state of nature, surroundings can show P 
and T relations: 

nod bolotom zasinelos' 
V 

'the sky became clear over the swamp' 
(dusk was falling) 
"it was blueing" 

2.4.2.?. Same as 2.4.1.3 above, psychological or physical state of living 
being, E or animate 0 relations in SS dative. 

(a) mne nezdorovityja I don't feel well' as against ja nezdorov 

0 'I am unwell' 

(b) mne (zdes') nravitsja *I like it (here)' 

E P 

(c) pomuiilos' u nego v glazax e his vision became blurred' 

P 

In examples 2.4.1.3 and 2.4.2.2 we have in surface structure what would 
appear as two P relations, a locative with preposition v *in' and a genitive 
with preposition u similar in meaning to the French chez: 

u menja 'at me' v golove *in the head' 

"chez moi" 

u nego f at him' v glazax *in the eyes' 

With body parts, the entity to which the body part belongs does not have 
to be overt in surface struoture. When overt, the "possessor" of the body 
part and the body part are considered as one "location". (The view of pos- 
seusives as locatives in English was expressed by Lyons (1967 : 390-396) 
and by Fillmore, who analyses the verb 'to have' as one of the surface mani- 
festations of the verb e to be' (1968a : 47)). 

2.4.2.3. Like 2.4.1.4 above, stale resulting from supernatural potvers. (E) 
when shown in the surface structures is in dativo. 

(a) maVlikani pos6aslivilos' 'the boys were lucky' 

(b) slu&ilos' 'it happened' 18 

(c) polu&ilos' *it came to pass' 

13 Slu6it'oja, slutal'sja "happoV as an impersonal vorb with oxporioncor m surface 
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2.4.2.4. State pertaining to phenomena which appear to lie outside th*, domain 
of physical law. (E) appears in the surface structure in the dative case. 



(a) emu iuditsja 

(b) mnesniteja 

(c) ej grezitsja 



*it seems to him that he sees (or hears)' 
*I dream* 

*she sees as in a reverie' 



2.4.2.5. State of predisposition with pseudo-reflexives. Verbs in this group, 
whether active, non-active, or psychological have a corresponding form 
without sja. When used without sja 9 the respective A, 0 or E appears in SS 
nominative, when they are used with $a, in dative. 



(a) ja terju 
E 

(b) mne verilsja 

E 

(c) vieraja guljal 

T 0 

(d) viera mne guljalos' 

T O 

(e) my taholali 

A 

(f ) nam (ocoroSo) rabotalos 1 'wo worked well* 

A (legko) 'with ease' 

(ploxo) 'badly' 



C I believe* 

e I am inclined to believe' 
'yesterday I celebrated' 
'yesterday I realJy celebrated' 
'we worked' 



structure dative is usually followed by the infinitivo, and no other relationship is posited: 
(a) 

emu elu6ilos r pobyvat 1 tarn "It happened that he had occasion to spend sonao timo 
there" 

(b) nam slutalot' vstretit'eja "Wo happened to meot on occasions" When the cause or 
content of the 'happening' appears, the oxperiencer, which can bo coreferontial with tho 
(b) nam elufaloa 1 vstrttit'sja "Wo happened to meet on occasions" When the cause or 
contont of tho 'happening' appears, tho oxporiencer, whioh can bo corcforential with 
the entity that undergoes a state (object), is in SS instrumental. Tho verb, though 
defective (pormits only 3 sg. and pi.), agrees in gondor and numbor with tho SS sub- 
ject. Place and timo relationships can also be shown, 
(o) 6to e vami Wu<5t7oar7 "what happened to you?" 
O E=0 

(d) a mirom nifcgo nc slutilce' "nothing happened to tho world" 

O U 

(e) 6 nimi sluZitas' boViaja beda "a great misfortuno has hnpponcd to thorn" 

O 

(f ) s nej vttno slucojutsja raznyje istorii "All kinds of things happen forover to her" 

O T 

(g) fto slutihe' u van? "what happened at your placo?" 

0 P 

(h) r&ra, v gorrde slutiUja poiar "a firo happen**! yostorday in town" (for tho formation* 
alization of vorbs in sja see 6.2.L, 6.2.2.) 
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vot nam rabotalos' 'how we worked' 
A 

nam ne rabotalos' e we just couldn't work' 
The modality is especially pronounced in the negative 
(g) jane spal 1 didn't sleep* 

0 

mne ne spalos' 1 just couldn't get to sleep' 

O 

NOTE: The particle sja lends to these verbs a psychological predisposi- 
tional nuance of being in a mood, enjoying or disliking one's state or activity. As 
E.BfiziCkovd (1971 : 206) notes, discussing another Slavic language, "theagent 
himself evaluates his action". The actfte verbs are often qualified in Bussian 
by manner adverbials (which are obligatory in Slovak; in Russian either parti- 
cles, intonation or negation are sufficient). RtiziiSkovi proposes an analysis in 
which the sentence is embedded in an evaluative sentence with adverb of manner 
as predicator, an E and the embedded sentence under O. Her deep structure 
(proposed mainly for active verbs with manner adverbials) can be adjusted for 
all three types of verbs in Russian a) active, b) nonactive, c) psychological. 
Under V in upper sentence one would show the modality element. 
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The rules shown in her paper would perform all the necessary operations to 
get from DS into SS (RuziiSkovd 1971 : 207). 

2.4.2.6. Passive with agent not named, similar to indefinite personal sentences 
but with greater degree of indefiniteness, semantically belonging to elocu- 
tionary verbs. Verbs in this group have a corresponding form without "sja". 
G when shown, which is seldom in this type of sentences, is in dative (the 
accepted surface case for animate G). 

Indefinite sentence Impersonal sentence 

(a) gavorjat *it is said* govoritsja "the saying is* 

"(they) say" "it is said" 

(b) pozvoljali zdes' Sit' pozvoljalos 9 z&es* HV 

P 

'it was permitted to live here* 
"they permitted" "it was permitted" 
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Sentences of this type are used in notices: 

Po trave xodii' vospreSiaetsja 'It is forbidden to walk on the grass' 
P 

2.4.3. Verbal predicate expressed by infinitive. There has been a lot of dis- 
cussion by Russian grammarians on the nature of the infinitive and its syn- 
tactic functions. Some grammars, among them the latest Soviet Academy 
Grammar (1970) consider that it can occupy the subject slut in t\\u member 
sentences of the type Inf-Verb, Inf-Aux NP, 

(a) fatrit' zapreSiaetsja 'smoking prohibited' 

"to smoke is forbidden" 

(b) faint' vredno 'it is harmful to smoke* 

while zapreSiaetsja kuriV 'it is forbidden to smoke' is an impersonal bentence 
in which the infinitive is a verb phrase complement. 

The Academy Grammar shows more schemes with infinitive supposedly 
in subject position: 



(a) Hi tak zit' 

(b) zil' kakzit' 



'if one must live then one should live 
well' 

'if one must live then one might as well 
accept it' 



As can be seen from the last two examples the infinitive introduces modality. 
This is one of the main functions of the infinitive when used independently 
and not as complementation. 

Russian has no subjunctive or optative. It has only a modal particle by, 
and a conditional conjunction esli 'if. Modality can be expressed by infinitive 
(with or without by). 

Galkina Fedoruk (1958) cites 10 types of infinitive sentences expresying 
different shades of modality. A few random examples will suffice: 



(a) byi emu v rqju 

E 

(b) ne rasti trave 

0 

(c) prinesti mne? 

A=E 

(d) emu li zalovat'sja? 
A=E 

(e) tebe li ne pet'? 
A=E 

(f ) dozii (nam) 

0 



'he wishes he were in heaven' 
"to be for him in Paradise" 
'grass could not grow* 

'should I bring it?* 

'why should he be complaining?' 

'who else should sing but you?' 

'to be able to live until then' 
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(g) emu u nas ne rabotat' 



'he will never have occasion to work 
for us' 

'you should be the one to help us' 



A=E 



(h) tebe by po?no6' nam 



A=E 



(i) vernut'sja by emu zdorovym 



'to be able to return healthy' 



A=E 



or with the infinitive not shown in surface structure, and the modality ex- 
pressed by particle by 



An analysis on the lines of the one proposed for Predisposition Pseudo-Re- 
flexives could be used here, embedding in a higher sentence with psychological 
or modal verbs such as wonder, believe, wish, should, or modal predicative 
words (2.5.2), which as a rule ean only take a verb in infinitive. (I will return 
to this in G.4.4). 

Saxmatov (1963) seesin the infinitive only the name of a verbal sign with- 
out reference to an agent and further refers to it as describing a state, liken- 
ing it to an adjective. If one were to aceept this analysis and make the role 
of A in these sontences preferential with 0 or E, one conld say that what 
characterizes the impersonal sentences discussed so far is the absence of an 
agent. On this assumption I will proeeed with my description of impersonal 
sentences in Russian. 

2.4.4. Before discussing the type of sentence in which the verb 'to be* 
appears strictlj as an auxiliary, zero form in the present, byl, bylo, byla, byli 
in the past, and budet, bwlut in the future, I should mention the existential 
sentences in which the verb est* appears in SS moaning 'exists, exist, there is, 
there are* The past tense appears in the impersonal form bylo and for future 
there is only the singula! form budet. The entity, the existence of which is 
affirmed, ean appear in SS genitive (partitive or quantitative genitive). In 
this case, because of their form the} are classed by some grammarians with 
impersonal sentences. When they contain an SS nominative they are consid- 
ered personal sentences: 

(a) est' vleba i mjasa 'there is some bread and butter* 

(b) bylo narodu 'there was a crowd' 
(e) takovu dobru est' u nas 'such wealth we have* 

(d) u menja est' otec i mat' # I have a mother and a father* 



14 The last two oxamplos aru from Jakobaon (1966 . 75) who uutoa 'Mm Sohiskaalgabu 
kann dal>ci als Witnsch oder Bofurchtimg ties Sprochonden grachtldert werdon". 



(j) deneg by nam poboVSe 



'how good it would have been, had wo 
had more money*. 14 



E 
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2.4.5. The existential negative sentence with net, ne bylo, ne budet requires 
SS genitive for the entity whose existence is negated. This type of sentence is 
considered by all grammarians as impersonal. 

(a) u menja net otca {materi) *I have no father (mother)' 

(b) net vremeni 'there is no time' 

(c) ne bylo u menja deneg 'I had no money* 

(d) davno tctkoj grozy ne bylo 'there hasn't been such a storm for a 

long time' 

Galkina -Fedoruk (1958 . 195) while giving examples of negative impersonal 
constructions with other semantic groups of verbs notes that "it is inconceiv- 
able to have negative impersonal constructions with conorete verbs expres 
sing actions of a person". A» we noted before, there oan not be an A role in 
the DS of an impersonal sentence. 

2.5.0. Nominal Predicate. Impersonal (subjoctless) sentences witfc the hea 
viest functional load are those which express state and modality. They con 
tain a part of speech formally characterized by the ending "o** (similar to the 
ending of adverbs and neuter short form adjeotives). They are referred to as 
adverbs, 15 category of state (Galkina-Fedoruk 1964), and predioatives or pre- 
dicative words (IsaCenko 1956). They can be used with or without negative. 
Soman tically they can be divided as referring to: 

2.5.1. Stale of nature and surroundings, physical or psychological stale of 
living beings with or without reference to an experiencer E or 0 or animate 0 ia 
Dative. They can have P and T relations. 



(a) pasmurno 


"it is cloudy* 


(b) shuSno 


'it is boring* 


(o) teplo 


"it is warm* 


(d) v komnale teplo 


"the room is warm* 


P 


(it is warm in the room) 


(o) mne teplo 


'I am warm 1 


0 




(f ) mne boVno 


'it hurts me* 


0 




(g) mnt veselo 


'I am having a good time* 


E 





or they can take infinitive complementation: 

(h) mne prijatno 6itat' 'reading givos me pleasure* 

1£ "to read is pleasurable to mo" 

» Akadomija Nauk SSSH (1960) and most of tho aohool grammars. 
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2.5,2. Modality. We saw that some shades of modality uiu be conveyed 
by infinitive sentences, but the most common way of expressing obligation, 
necessity, permission, possibility, impassibility, is hy modal prcdicathc words 
(they end in V\ with the exception of nel'zja). They form an impersonal con- 
struction with auxiliary (for tense) and can be followed by infinitive. The en- 
tity expressing the abo\e states is in the surface Dative case. The words nado> 
nuino, wobxodimo meaning 'need, necessity' can enter in D relations expres- 
sed by prep, dlja + Genitive. (There is also a personal construction w ith dolzen, 
dolzna, dol&io, dolSny 'must'. The impersonal mne dolzno can be found in 
written literary and official styles). 

(a) mozno 'it is permitted' 

(b) mozno skazat' 'one could say 1 

(c) mne nuzno Mat' 'I must read' 

E 

(d) nel'zja 'must not' 

(c) nel'zja skazat' 'it's impossible to say, one can't say* 

(f ) mne etogo nel'zja 'this is forbidden to me 1 

E 

(g) mne nado bylo masla 'I needed some butter'" 

E 

(h) tmu neobxodimo 'it's necessary for him' 

E 

(i) neobxodimo dlja nego 'it's necessary for him' 

D 

2.5.2.1. A limited group of nouns expressing emotional valuation or neces- 
sity connected with time can also niter in similui impcisund constructions 
(mostly followed by infinitive). 

(a) mne ZaV kupit' 'I regret having to buy' 

E 

(b) mne iaV ee 'I have pity for her* 

E G 

(c) slyd skazat* 'it is shameful to say it' 

(d) mne len' rabotal' *I don't feel like working' 

E 

(e) pora nam idti 'it's time for us to go' 

E 

" Sentences (f) anil (g) do i»>t hovo surface subject, negation ami partial tjimiitity 
requiring SS genotive. 
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2.5.2.2. The small group of imporsonal modal \erbs expressing obligation 
are now outdated, encountered only in written official language. They aro 
followed by infinitive and take a SS dative for the entity experiencing the 
obligation. Still in use aro deduct, sloit: 

(a) vam skduet uiiVsja 'you ought to study' 

E 

(b) ttoit emu lol'ko sprosit' 'lie needs only to inquire' 

E 

2.5.3. Predicate expressed by past passive participle short form neuter. To 
justify the inclusion of this type of construction among impersonal sentences 
with nominal predicates it is argued (Saxmatov 1903, Galkina-Fedoruk 1958) 
that tho past passive participle, short form, depicts a finished process uhich 
has become established as a state and can be regarded as a stative adjective. 
This construction is imporsonal because it lacks a subject in nominative and 
the auxiliary in the past and future tenses is in the impersonal form "byto, 
bndet". Its derivational history is different from those discussed previously. 
It is a passive construction with undefined agent. According to the rules of 
passive transformation, the surface nominative of the active construction ap- 
pears in the surface instrumental case of the passive construction. It is inter- 
esting to noto that when C or I occupies the subject slot in the active sentonce 
it can appear in the surface structure of the past passive participle in the 
instrumental, but if it is an agent A it cannot. 17 

Indefinite personal Passive imporsonal 

(a) xoroio skazali xoroSo bylo skazano 
"thoy said" 'it was well said* 

(b) veleli vsex zadcriivat' veleno bylo vsex zaderiivat' 
'it was ordered that everybody should bo stopped* 
"they ordered" 

Personal active Impersonal passive 

(c) voda zalila (pogreb) vodoj bylo zalilo 

I I 

'water flooded (the collar)' 'it was flooded (by wator)* 

(d) oni ukazali na oSibku bylo ukazano na o&ibhi 
AG G 

they pointed to the mistake* 'attention was drawn to the mistake* 

2.6. The so called 7iominal one member sentences are sentences which lack a 
VP constituent: autumn, rain, fallen leaves, Fire!, Lots of roses. PeSko\skij 



» Akademija Nuuk SSSR (I960, vol. II, part 2 : 38). 
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(1956) suggested that they uio two member sentences with the predicate ex- 
pressed by intonation. Saxiuatov (1963) calls them subject predicateless ten 
tences, but, us Steblin Kamenskij (1956) points out, if by subject is meant 
that part of a sentence with which the grammatical predicate stands in a 
predicative i elation, if there is no predicate, how can there be a subject! 

Steblin Kamenskij (1956 . 134) suggested they should bo called non-pre- 
dicative sentences. But without a predicate there can be no iolo relationship 
cithei. At best, I would consider them elliptic, they depend on the written 
context, on intonation, on the context of situation and would have to be ana- 
lyzed in each instance differently. 

111. THE 1MPKKSOXAL. SENTENCE IN ROMANIAN 

3.0. While ever) Russian grammar contains a weft defined chapter on im- 
personal sentences, \ cry few Romanian grammars accord this type more than a 
few cursory remarks. Of the grammars listed in the attached Bibliography, 
only Sandfeld and Olsen's (1962 . Ill, 25 - 40) gives a fair number of examples 
in the sub chapters "Sujet inoxprim6" and "Sujet personnel ind6terminc'\ 

Alphonse Juilland, in his frequency count of 803 Romanian verbs, 

from a corpus* of 500.U00 \\urd:», adectcd from the works of representative authors 
from newspapers and magazine*. <u> well as from technical literature (1971 , 43) 

docb not make any mention of 'impersonal" or 'infleetionnlly deficient* verbs, 
although oighth in frequent} is the impersonal v erb trelmit 'il faid, must, need* 
and third in frequency poate 'can' which is widely used in its impersonal form 
$e ptxite. 'it is possible, it is permitted*. 

The general attitude towards impersonal construction* seems to bo ox- 
pressed by Sever Pop: 

a I'auU tin \crbc fi *etie* on forme de« locutions noiubreUvw*. im e mila '*j"tti pituV'. 
mie ntsme "j'ni liouto". mi e tcamtl "j'ai pour", o pilcat 4 'e"est doimnago". Nous 
avons ranpresxsion que les patois font nn phis ^umd una^e do ees locutions quo 
la liuu«u<< lit tenure (1048 : 407). 

3.1. Before attempting tu arrange the Rumanian impersonal constructions 
into a model similar to that used foi Russian, s>oine morphological differences 
in their respective case systems should be noted. The declensional system uf 
Ru.s 18 hat> six surface cases, nominative, genet i\e, dative, accusative, instru- 
mental and prepositional. Not all surface coses are marked by distinctive 
endings, tlwii number varies according to declension type, sub class and gen- 
der: 

** l**r«iiu now on Russian and Romanian art nftrretl to as Uus and Horn, respecti- 
vely, (editor's note) 
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Tablo I 



Typo of dcclonsion 



Numbor of distinctive 
caso endings 



Nominal declension 
nouns I 
nouns II 

personal pronouns 
cardinal numerals J 

Adjectival declension 
adjoctives 

masc. and noutor 

ordinal 
numorals 

fein. 

participles 

Mixed declension 
pronouns 



Singular 

5 
3 
4 
2 . 3 



Plural 

n 

5 

4 

4-5 



possossivo 
adjoctives 


masc, and neuter 


f> 


and nouns 








fein. 


3 


cardinal 






numorals II 







The nominative plural can be homonymous with the genetivo singular, also, 
for a sub-class of masculine nouns, there ore 2 forms each for genotive and 
for prepositional. The nominative does not take a proposition, the preposition- 
al always follows a preposition, the other cases can appear with or without a 
preposition. There are 37 prepositions whioh govern one case each, 6 which 
can take two cases, 2 with three cases and about 10 adverbial expressions used 
as prepositions. In "Rom the surface cases are not as well marked as in Rus. 

Tablo II 



Type of doclonsion 



Number of distinctive 
ondings 



article 

noun (muse, noutor) 

(foininino) 
adjectivo (inasc. noutor 
fom. I) 
(fom. II) 
porsonal pronoun 

pronoun 



Singular 
o 

1 

o 

1 

o 

3 



Plural 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

(3 onclitic) 
o 
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While grammars (e.g. Aeademia RSR 1966 . 81 - 95) refer to 5 surface eases: 
nominative, genetive, dative, accusative and vocative, formally one can dis- 
tinguish at most only 3 case endings. The voeative, bemantically limited to 
certain classes of nouns (animate, personified an'mate) is being replaced in 
contemporary Rom by nominative and need not concern us further. 



All syneretize 



Nominative 




Genitive 


Accusative 




Dative 



with the exception of personal pronouns which have different endings for no- 
minative and accusative. This is why, when one wants to determine the easo 
of a noun, I. Iordan (1967 . 93) advises to substitute pronouns for nouns and 
where this is impossible as in 

/—a numit profesor 'he was named professor' 

different solutions are put forward. Sextil Pupcariu (1940; 144) proposes a 
"non-case" called "general" which expresses the nominal idea without any 
grammatical relationship. Hofej§i (1960 ; 495) would call it "direct" case, a 
zero form in which the opposition between Nominative and Accusative is 
neutralized, P. Diaeonescu (1962 : 32) ealls it "neuter" ease. (The above is an 
indefinite personal sentence with A, 0 and G). 

Genitive and dative are considered by some grammarians (Sandfeld Olsen 
1936 Vol. 1 : 62) as one ease "genitive-dative", their distribution and func- 
tions being complementary, genitive, determining nouns and dative, 

dostina^ia ac^iunii, pontru cino, in folosul sau paguba oui, de obicei o porsonim sail 
un lucru asimilat cu porsoano "tho goal of tho action, for whom, to whoso boneflt 
or loss, usually a person or a thing assimilated to a porson" (Iordan 1967 . 06). 
There is also an (old) dative loeative with limited distribution and an instru- 
mental dative preceded by the prepositions: 

datoritd, jrra/te, mul}umita 'due to, thanks to* 

which are the only prepositions which ean be followed by the dative. In all, 
Rom has about 40 prepositions, most of which take the aeeusative, the ease 
with the greatest functional load of all the surfaee eases. The ease of the surface 
subject is nominative with a few exceptions. Showing quantity Prep, la \ Ac- 
cusative: 

an venit la oameni *a lot of people have arrived* 19 

x% Tho Horn examples have been taken from tho grammars and toxtbooks shown in 
tut bibhugruphy uhiLhavo been checked in tho following dictionaries. Acadomia Roptiblicii 
Popularo Romino (1958), Lovitchi, L. (1971), Korlityeami, N. G. (1367), Acadomia Ropu 
biicn Sociahsto Rumania (1971). Tho usage of these examples ha\o been confirmed by 
native speakors Ion a and Constantin M&rutescu. 
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or in subordinate sentences, presenting an interesting example of pronoun 
deletion: 



(a) o daUy cui vrea s-o ia 

(b) il trimity pe care terminu 
mat repede 

cui — dative, pe care 
Other examples cited in grammars: 

(c) incepura cu toti a mtnca 

as against: 

(d) tofi incepura a mtnca 
or ellipsis: 

(e) ai cam an venit t a lux a 
inttrziat 



'I give it to whom [unmarked!] wants 
to take it* 

*I [am] sendpng] the one [who] finish[es] 
first [verbs in pres.]* 
— accusative 



'they started with all to eat' 
[ r all started at the same time*] 



'they all started to eat* 



'of the house have arrived, his was late* 
'those (belonging) in the bouse have ar- 
rived, but his kin was late" 



3.2.1. All that must be noted, at this point, about the Rom verb, is the 
fact that the desinences of all the finite forms show number and person, with 
the exception of the auxiliary of the past compound tense, where the form 
for the first singular — the first plural. Therefore, in the first and second person 
the surface subject iB a marked category to avoid ambiguity: 



(a) a(i citit aceasta carte? 

(b) en wain citit-o 

(c) noi n-am ciixt-o 



'have you (plural or polite form) read 

this book?* 

'I haven't read it* 

'We haven't read it* 



The third person can also be omitted in dialogue 



(d) m-a asigurat cd nu a va- 
zut-o 

(e) ce facea ctnd l-ai strigat? 



'he assured me he had not seen her* 

'what was he doing when you called 
him?* 



In narrative, one can find whole paragraphs without an overt subject. 



(f ) Era mi om de teatru. 
Venise pe fame intr o fa- 
milie de actori. Fusese su- 
Jleur §i copist de roluri. 
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Tr&ise pe scena §i luase in all the performances of the time*. 
parte la toate spectacolele 
vremii 



3.2.2. Rom is less dependent on overt subject than Rus, the past tense in 
Rus not being marked for person. Also, the verb a fi 'to be', which in Rus 
has only one form for present, and is as a rule omitted, in Rom has a full 
paradigm and is only left out for stylistic purposes in poetry. 

ea, un inger ce s& roag&- el, un demon ce vissazd (Eminescu) 'she, an angel who 
prays- he, a demon who dreams' 

As we have seen, in Rom, as in Rus, the surface subject does not have to ap- 
pear when it is deducible from either the verbal form or from context. One 
would expect, therefore, to f.nd sentences in which the subject is left unmen- 
tioned. 



3.3. In Rom, generalized personal sentences have the same structure as those 
in Rus as well as having the same function and distribution. They appear in 
proverbs, exhortations, directions. The verb, mostly in second person singular, 
can be, also, in first person plurol: 

(a) daca vrei, poti *if you want to, you can' 

(b) mtncam ca sa tr&im... 'we eat to live...' 

(c) indatd ce intri, vezi 'as you go in, you see' 

3.4. zn indefinite personal sentences, the verb is in third person singular, 
with or without the reflexive particle $e 

(a) ne dttce pe front 'they are taking us to the front' 

(b) spune la sfinta carte 'they say in the Holy Book' 

(c) $e zice, se spune 'on dit* 'it is said' 

(d) se vede, se §iie 'on voit, on sait' 'it is seen, known* 

(e) se vorbe$te, se ande, se scrie 'is spoken, heard, written* 

Expressions with particle se, followed by a sentential complement, have a very 
h?gh functional load. The identity of an agent in these types of sentences, tends 
to be vaguer than in those without se, as can be seen from the following ex- 
ample: 

(f) se zice c& i bate fi-i tin cu 'it is said that they beat them and keep 
mtnc&ri reh (Slavici) them badly fed* 

The particle se in the above examples changes the verbs from personal into 
impersonal. As such they can only have the third person singular form. The 
stative (nonactive) verbs in our examples vede, aude, fixe 'see, hear, know* 
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can have also a personal reflexive form se vede, se aude, se §tie, se in this instance 
being the accusative case of the reflexive pronoun. 

(g) eu ina vdd, el se vede e I see myself, he sees himself* 
AO AO 

besides the impersonal 

(h) se vede *it is visible* 

3.4.1. In Rom there are two types of reflexives: with accusative and dat- 
ive reflexive pronouns. In the accusative reflexive there can be an A-0 or E-O 
relation: 

(a) (eu) ma due e I go* 

A O 

(b) (eu) ma itnbrac e I dress myself* 
A 0 

(c) (eu) m& gtndesc *I think* 

E O 

(d) el se mira e he wonders* 
E 0 

while with the dative reflexive there is an A-D or E-D relation: 

(e) (eu) imifac r I do it for my benefit* 

A D 

(f) (tu) nu-fi Inchipui 'you can't imagine* 

E D 

Some verbs c*;n show both types of relationsirips: 

(g) (eu) m& spal> te spSl r I wash myself, I wash you' 

AO 0 

(h) (eu) tmi spfil rufele r I wash my clothes [for myself*] 

AD O 

as opposed to the possessive 

(i) (eu) spdl rufele tale r I wash your clothes' 

A O 
(j) l(i spell rufele f I wash your clothes' 

D O "I wash elothes for you" 

The semantic implication of the dative reflexive as compared to the accusative 
reflexive has been noted by Sandfeld & Olsen (1962 Vol. Ill : 123 - 124) 

Lo pronom reflechi (datif) sort h relovor quo Taction on question a liou par rapport 

au sujot ou h son intention son omploi laisso entrovuir un certain dogre* d'intorftt 

ou uno certain© valour nffootivo do Taction on question par rapport au sujot. 
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which is clearly a designative or beneficial relationship. Designative being a 
broader term will be used henceforth. The examples given, besides verbs of 
jeering, mocking a-§i bate joc de> a §i ride rfc, contain verba which can have 
also accusative reflexive (see above) 

(k) i§i vedeau de treaba 'they minded their own business' 

D 0 "they saw after the work for themsel- 

ves" 

That desigaative ia a separate relationship from goal us receiver or destina- 
tion can be seen from the fact that a sentence can show both relationships, 

(1) (el) §i-a croxt carare prin gradinipina la o vddana 
AD OP G 

'he made himself a path through the garden to a widow' 

or in Rus 

(m) ja dal ej knigu dlja mamy *I gave her a book for mother' 
AG G 

3.4.2. Some of the verbs appearing in impersonal constructions can have 
both a personal and an impersonal form, others only an impersonal form with 
or without se. The surface ease of the 0 or E, where it can be shown, is in the 
dative. 



(a) se zvone§te 


'it's rumored' 


(b) se poate 


'it's possible' 


(c) (mi) se cade 


'it's fitting' 


(d) (mi) se cuvine 


'it's proper' 


(e) (mi) se inlimpla 


'it happens' 


(f ) mi se urasle 


'I am bored' 


(g) mi se pare 


'it seems' 


(h) wii pare (bine) 


Tm glad' 


(i) tmipasd 


'I eare' 


(j) nu-ni pasa 


'I don't eare' 


(k) imi place 


'I like it' 


(1) Imi §ede bine 


'it suits me' 


(m)imi vine 


'I feel, like, it's easy' 


(n) %mi merge 


'I'm lueky' 


(o) imi ajunge 


'I have enough' 


(p) imi arde de ghimd 


1 feel liko joking' 


(q) tmi trece prin minte 


'I havo an idea' 


(r) imi trebuie 


'I need' 


(s) trebuie 


*I must' 
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(t) mi-e de 



*I am in a mood for* 

*I want to have something, I desire' 



3.6. Another type of impersonal construction refers to meteorological con- 
ditions. Most of the verbs in this group are impersonal, some can be used 
personally in poetry: 

viscolul viscolea *the snoswtorm stormed' 

They are quite numerous and have not become obsolete. 



(a) ploua 

(b) bureaza, brumeazd, burni- 
feaza 

(c) toarnti cu galeata 

(d) roureaza 

(e) grindina 

(f) ftdgerd, trU&nefte 

(g) iun& 

(h) vremuiefle 

(i) ninge, fnlguie§te 
(]) viscolc§ie 

(k) trage 
(1) seinnoreazd 
(m) se insereazd 
(n) se innopteazd 
(o) setntunecA 
(p) se lumina de zitia 
se amijea, se albia 



"it's raining' 
"it's drizzling' 

'it's pouring' 

"it's raining buckets" 

•dew falls* 

*it is hailing' 

•lightning strikes' 

*it thunders' 

*it is bad weather* or 

*the weather is breaking* 

f it snows' 

*it is a snowstorm* 
•it's draughty* 
*it becomes cloudy* 
•evening falls* 
•it's becoming night* 
f it's becoming dark' 
•day was breaking* 



To express change from one state to another the impersonal form of the 
verbs a da 'give*, a sta 'stands' and se face f to becomo' can be used: 



(a) dtt in iamd 

(b) sla sd ploaie 

(o) se face noapte, ziu& 



*it's becoming winter' 

•it's going to rain* 

f it becomes, night, day* 



3.0. With an animate 0 whioh can be interpreted as an E, since it can 
express both psychological or physical well being, the verb stface f to become* 
shows a change in a person's state: 



mi sefacc bine, rdu, greu 



3 Faprn and Studlti VZU 
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3.7. A person's physical or psychological state is expressed by an impor- 
tant*] construction with the verb aji 'to be* in the third poison singulai (any 
tonse) and the animate 0 or E in surface dathe cast . Usually in these construc- 
tions the shortened form of the verb t (for eslt) is used encliticully with tho 
unaccented pronoun form. 



(a) mi-e lane 


C I am lazy' 


(b) mi-e mild 


'I have pity' 


(c) mi-e urtt 


'I am bored* 


(d) mi-e dor 


'I long' 


(e) mi-e ciudd 


'I am angry * 


(f ) mi-e rufine 


'I am ashamed' 


(g) mi-e leama, 


'I am afraid ' 


mi-e fric&y 




mi-e groazd, 




(h) mi-e drag 


'dear to me' 


\i) wit-e yriju 


i am woineci 


(j) mi-e greu 


'it is hard (for me)' 


(k) mi-e u§or 


'it is easy (for me)' 


(1) mi-e grabd 


C I am in a hurry' 


(m)mi-e Id indemina 


'it is handy (for me)' 


(n) mi-e svmn 


'I am sleepy* 


(o) mi-e bine 


'I feel well' 


(p) mi-e foame 


'I am hungry* 


(q) mi-e tete 


'I am tftirsty* 


(r) mi-e cald 


C I am warm* 


(s) mi-e frig 


" C I am cold' 


3.7.1. Some of the above can be used without mention of E or animate 0 



to a general state or as predicate of a sentential subject (introduced by c&, $a 
or expressed by infinitive or supine) 



(a) e bine t e rdu t e adevarat 

(b) e u§or> e leme, e greu 

(c) c cald, e frig, e pl&cut 

(d) e ger, c ifint, e soare, 

(e) e excluSy e imposibil 

(f) e adev&raty e probabil 

(g) e sigur, e important 

(h) e negrcfit, e bineinfeles 



'it is good, bad, true' 

'it is easy, hard' 

'it is warm, cold, pleasant' 

'it is freezing, windy, sunny* 

'it's impossible* 

'it's true, probable' 

'it is sure, important' 

'it's without a doubt* 



The predicative word can be used alone, without e, 'is' fire$te> neap&ral, desi- 
gur 'surely', poate 'perhaps', p&cat 'it's a pity', pesemne 'presumably*, binetn- 
}des. 
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3.8. The third person singular of the verb a fi *to be' can be used imperson- 
ally -with the meaning of il y a, c'est and the temporal c'itait: 

(a) este ni§le castravefi in otet f there are some pickled cucumbers* 

(b) max este f there is more of if 

(c) afa-i 20 'it is so' 

(d) nu-i a§a? (n'e^-ce pas?) "isn't it so?' 

(e) era de mult f it happened long ago* 

(f ) era tntr-o dupd amiaza *it was on an afternoon' 

(g) era un mo§ §i o bab& f (once) there was an old man and 

woman' 

The verb f to be' can be also used with the meaning of 'fated': 

(a) a fost s& fie a§a *it was meant to be so* 

(b) n-a fost s& mi se intimple, 'it was not fated to happen* 
nu era sd-mi fie dat 

3.9. The verb a da 'give* can also convey this meaning mi-e dat *it is fated*. 
The verb a avea 'to have* can be used impersonally in a negative construction 
meaning, f there is nobody at all* with O shown in surface accusative. 

(a) n-arc cine dxH sp&la f there is nobody at all to wash me' 

(b) n-are cui s& rdmiie, f thcre is nobody to whom it could 

be left* 



IV. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RUSSIAN 
AND ROMANIAN IMPERSONAL SENTENCES 

4.0. The preceding is a broad outline of the impersonal sentences of Ro- 
manian, in this chapter I will take the Russian examples and compare them 
with the Romanian data in an attempt to find a corresponding form. The 
base is thus taken to bo Rus, the comments pertaining to Rom. 

4.1.1. Verbal Predicate with or without sja, s or se expressing state of sur- 
roundings (2.4.1.1, 2.4.2.1) There is a larger lexical group in Bomanian (3.5) 
with a higher functional load than in Russian. They are discussed and analysed 
in chapter VI ((5.3). 

4. 1.2. State resulting from natural phenomenon (2.4.1.2). The second example 
'it smel'ed of tar* i& expressed in Romanian by an impersonal sentence, mirosta 



10 », ahorfc unaccented form of ct*6 is used onclitically. 
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asmoald. Cause is expressed by surface accusative as there is uu surface instru- 
mental case in Rom. The difference between un instrumental and passive 
agentive construction is lost therefore in Rom, 

(a) vifimil a fost trasnit de fulger 'the cherry tree was felled by light- 

0 C ning* 

(b) vi§inul a fost tdiat de mine *the cherry tree was cut by me* 

0 A 

as compared to Rus where (a) is impersonal and (b) passive with SS subject. 

(a) 7nolniej svalilo viSnju 

C 0 

(b) vi&ija byla svalena mnoj 

0 A 

4.1.3. Psychological or physical state of living beings (2.4 1.3, 2.4.2.2). The 
only example having a corresponding impersonal verb form in Rom is *my 
head or my cars ring' 

(a) imi vijiie in cap (capul) 
O P 

(b) imi tiuiein nrechi (urechile) 
O P 

to be scared, nauseated, unu ell are all expressed in Roin imporsouull v by means 
of nominal predicates: mi-e groazd % mi-e greafa, mi-e raw (3.7). 

4.1.4. State restating from supernatural powers (2.4.1.4, 2.4.2.3). The imper- 
sonal verb used in 'the way the cards are falling* must be qualified with ame- 
Moratory or derogatory adverbs. 

(a) imi cade bine in cdrti 'I have good cards* 

E=D 

There is an impersonal construction for 'to be lucky* 

(b) ft merge 'ho is lucky* 
E 

Finally 'it happens* impersonal \erb with E, when shown in surface dative 
(3.4.1). 

4.1.5. Phenomena which appear to lie outside the domain oj physical law 
(2.4.2.4) *it seems to him... 'has two corresponding impersonal verbs in Rom. 

(a) i se vaztire§te 
E 
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(b) i se n&hce#tc 
E 

'to dream' is a personal verb in Rom. 

4.1.6. Piedisposilion (2.4.2.5) is not expressed in Rom by a special verb 
form as in Rus. It can be oxpiessed by an impersonal dative reflexive form of 
the verb a vtni 'come* followed by infinitive or subjunctive, or hy the imperson- 
al form of the verb afi 'to be' followed by infinitive. 

(a) imi vine a crede 'I am inclined to believe" 

(b) tmi vine sd rid fi sa 'I feel like laughing and dancing 1 
dansez 

(c) mi-c a dorrni 'I am sleepy, I'd like to sleep 1 
It is customarily used with negative to show disinclination: 

(d) nu-i vtnea a crede 'he just couldn't believe it 1 

(e) nu-i esle a lucrn 'he doesn't feel like working' 

The passive with agent not named (2.4.2.0) has been diseussed in 3.4. 

4.1.7. Verbal predicate expressed by infinitive (2.4.3) can bo used in Rom with 
negation in notices of prohibition or warning: 

(a) anuface zgomot 'quiet, please 1 "not to make noise" 

(b) a nn se pleca in afaru *do not lean outside' (railroad notico) 

(c) a seferi de scare 'beware of the sun' 

or in a compound predicate: 

(d) a rdspunde bine hiscaimm 'to answer well means to know well* 
a §ti bine 

There are no modal infinitive sentences in Rom. 

4.1.8. Existential sentences (2.4.5) were discussed in 3.8. 
4.2. Nominal predicate 

4.2.1. State of nature and surroundings, physical, psychological state (2,5.1). 
Here we find many identical constructions (3.8) 

(a) estc posomortt 'it is cludy' 

(b) e cald 'it is warm' 

(c) mi-e cald 'I am warm* (with surface dative) 

The verb # to hurt* a durea is a 'defective' verb with only 3 sing, and pi. It is 
classed as a personal verb with impersonal uses in constructions 
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'it was painful for him to think* 
'my head hurts' 



(d) ildureasdsegindeasc& 

(e) via doare capul 

We found so far that in Rom both E and an : mate 0 experiencing a psycholog- 
ical or physical state was always in surface dative. 

With impersonal expressions of localized pain, agent unnamed we found a 
surface accusative for 0. 



(f ) 7na stringe in spate 

0 P 

(g) o injunghie intre coaste 
0 P 

(h) il seed laficat 
0 P 



'my back pulls' > 

'she has a stabbing pain between her 
ribs' 

'his liver feels squeezed' 



In Russian, similar expressions have a compound surface P. 

n menja soset pod lozeSkoj 'I have a gnawing pain in the pit of my 

*atme* 'under rib* stomach* 

It is possible that the same analysis (2.4.2.2) should be proposed for Rom. 

4.3, Modality (2.5.2). Rom has one impersonul modal verb Irebuie 'must' 
or hni trebuie 'I need*, (with SS dative) also the verb a putea 'can' in its imper- 
sonal form se poate 'its possible, it's allowed' and predicative words with or 
without auxiliary cste, e, i 'is* (3.7.1). 

4.4. Past passive participle (2.5.3). Only a limited number of verbs can be 
used in a passive impersonal construction a fost spus 'it was said* e scris *it is 
written*. 

Table III. A comparison of predicate types in impersonal constntctions 

Stuto of Physical and Modality 

naturo and psychology Prodis* Modal 

surroundings cnl stato of position meanings 
individuals 



Impersonal verba 
Vorbs used impersonally 
Vorbs in *ja, *c 
Infinitivo 

Nominal Prodicato 



Rus Rom Hits Rom 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 



Rus Rom Rus 



X 



X 
X 
X 



Rom 

X 

X 

(prohibition 
only) 

X 



There is a considerable degree of correspondence between the means of express- 
ing the predicate in impersonal constructions in Rom and Rus languages, as 
indicated in the above table. Only in expressions of modality do differences 
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appear. This is as expected, for whilo the uso of particles and modal verbs occur 
in both languages, the typo and numbor actual moods to express modality 
differ in the languages under comparison. 

V. THE NOTION OP MOOD 

5.0. In the prececcding discussion of impersonal sentences, it was mentioned 
that modality can be expressed in Rus by infinitive and modal predicative 
words, while in Rom such constructions arc few. The Rom verb has, instead, 
a well-doveloped paradigm of verbal moods. A closer look at what is understood 
by "modality" and "mood" is, thereforo, in order. 

3.1. "Modalit} " is the broader term of the two and it indicates the speaker's 
subjective evaluation of the manner in which the utterance corresponds to 
reality, whether by means of intonation, choice of verbs, modal particles and 
verbal moods. The teun Mood rofers to a specific verbal form arrived at by in- 
flection or by means of auxiliaries. 51 

Scmanticallj identical modal meanings can be expressed by difforcnt moods 
(synonymy of form). A given mood can also be syntactically determined and 
unmarked for modality. 

5.2. There is no one to one correlation between a specific mood and its modal 
meaning, as can bo seon from definitions, such as: 

In exhortations and in prohibitions with me tho subjunctive has an iinporativo 
force... tho optative ropresunta a di pendent subjimcti\o or future indicative (Good- 
win 18D0 : 3 fT.) 

Moillot's summing up uf Indo European moods seems an over idealization: 

Los nuance* do sons exprhnoea par rindicatif, lo subjonctif ot Toptatif eont done 
rospoctuoinont colics dos proefcs. pomti\oincnt, nffirme\ attondu oil ovontuol, pos- 
mblo... L*impoYutif... oxprimo un commandoment forme ot participc au 8ons afllr- 
niatif de rindicatif (1904 : 220, 235), 

5.2.1. Whothor tho origin of IE moods was aspectual and temporal (vivid 
and remote futurity) (Halin 1953 . 139) or a difference in the relative degree of 
probability, (Gouda 1950 ,117) thoro is no ground to suppose that at any time 
thore was a fixed set of vorbal moods and that the "expressions of their seman 
tic properties wore co-oxtensive with their form" (Seller 1971 : 79), and the 
best one can do is to give an approximate representation of thoir 'nuances' of 
moaning: 

,l Panfilo\ (1908 . 82) differentiates between modnhtj us a logicu grammatical cat 
egory, tho proport\ of a flontonco taken an ft whole* ana mood a graminutical category 
related only to tho grammatical predicate. 

39 
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Tho Indo-European moods and what they express may bo tabulated as 
follows: 



Indicative: 

Subjunctive: 

Optative: 

Imperative: 

Injunctive: 

Infinitive: 



Whether a faet, or what is alleged to be a fact, did or did 
not take plaeo 

volition (indirect), futurity; in conditions, contingency 
wish (direct), potentiality; in conditions: contingency 
command, prohibition, exhortation, entreaty 

»i ii if if 

can bo used in tho sense of imperative, optative, and in 
exclamations of surprise and indignation, 22 



5.2.2. Shifts in meaning and form occur from the earliest attested timos. 
In Latin tho Indo European optative and the subjunctive fused morphologi- 
cally and syntactically into one mood - tho subjunctive, which had six forms; 
present and past. A look at the verbal paradigms of some modern Romance 
languages, show how these forms subsequently proliferated: 



Spanish: Subjunctive: 



Fre7tch 



Romanian: 



Conditional: 
Subjunctive: 

Conditional: 
Subjunctive: 



present, imperfect (two forms) presont 
perfect, pluperfect (two forms) future, 
future perfeeb. 
present, perfect, 

present, past, imperfect, pluperfect, dou- 
bIe*eompound past. 

present, past, double-compound past, 
present, past. 



Optative- Conditional: present, past. 
Optative- Presumptive „ „ 

6.3. In Slavic tho IE optative gave the form of tho imperative (which kept 
some of the modal values of the optative). Tho optative form of tho verb to be 
used periphrastieally with the past active partieiplo In I formed a new mood, 
tho conditional (or subjunctive). In East Slavic (Rus., Ukr., Belr.), Slovak 
and Slovenian tho modal auxiliary beeame a modal particle by fix . 23 The Rus- 
sian Aeadomy Grammar stresses that: 



11 For more on tho IE moods and tenses, bco Meillot (1004), Goodwin (1800), and Gray 
(1030). 

" Tho modal auxiliary e.g. OCS bim t (or biml) bi t was replaced by tho perfect! vo 
Aorist of byti, byx, (or Lyxfi) by iwed as a conditional auxiliary. Svo tlio dim-runt forms in 
tho various Slavic languages. Ukrainian by, Slovak ly t Btlorussum auffix by, b, C/.cch and 
Uppor Lusatian bych t bya, by, Lowor Lusntian by fur all porsons, Polish enehtio bym t 
byS t by. Slovonian and Macedonian in\ ariablc particlo bi, and Sorbo-Croatum and Bulga- 
rian bix, bi. 
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Only when this particlo appears in combination with the past tenae um it be consid- 
ered a vorbal mood, and not when it appears \uth .mporntivo, infinitive or participle 
(1970 :35G). 

As the modal meaning is contained in the particle, which can combine also 
with modal predicative words, the above restriction can only ha\e historical 
grounds. The positing of a separate mood to account for this one environ- 
ment only complicates the grammar. 24 

5.3.1. The infinitive can express a wide range of modal meanings, including 
obligation, or necessity (depending on aspect). The choice of aspect in conjuc- 
tion with negation can have a bearing un the modal meaning of the imperative 
as well. 

5.3.2. In Bulgarian and Macedonian (which do not have an infinitive) 
there is, in addition to the periphrastic conditional discussed abu\e, a subjunc- 
tive form (da { pres. ind.) used in environments where other Slavic languages 
use the infinitive. This subjunctive has assumed many of the modal meanings, 
associated with infinitive both in independent and subordinate clauses. 

It should be pointed out that Rom, while still retaining an infinitive, has 
replaced it with the subjunctive in many of the same environments as Bulga- 
rian: 25 

(a) Fr. je veux lire 

inf. 

(b) Rus. xo&U titat' 

inf. 

(c) Rom. vreau $a citesc 

subj. 

(d) Bulg. iskam da £c(a 

subj. 

(e) Fr. donne-moi a boire 

(f) Rus. daj vypiV 

(g) Rom. dd-mi sd bean 

(h) Bulg. daj mi da pija 

5.4. In conclusion, modality can be expressed in lilts by means of. 

(a) Modal predicative words 28 

(b) Particles: pnst' y da t US', razve, ... etc. 

14 §axmato\ (1903: 481 - 80) talks about morphological and syntactical 'moods* 
and tries to difforonnnto thorn using semantic and functional criteria. 

11 This departuro from a prevailing pattern in both Slavic and Romance languages 
has been attributed to Greek influonce. See K. Sandfeld (1930). 

u I hesitate to group tin iu together w ith thu particles bmiu«u of their different syn- 
tactic behaviour and function. 



"I want to read* 
ii ii ii 

yy >> »» 
ii ii ii 

'give me to drink* 
ii ii ii ii 

»» »> yy yy 
yy yy yy yy 
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Met', *if only', *is it really?*. The particle by alone, or together with 
any of the above, when combined with past tense and considered a ver- 
bal mood. 27 

(c) Verbal moods: indicative, infinitive, imperative 

(d) Addition of suffix sja 

(e) Aspect 

(f) Modal verbs: xotet', mot' (want, can) which in their tarn can be affected 
by all the above. 28 

And in Rom by means of 

(a) Particles in conjunction with verbal moods 

(b) Moods: indicative, imperative, infinitive, 



subjunctive: 

optative: 

presumptive, 
(c) Modal verbs: 



present:— particle. sd 29 +spccial verbal paradigm 
past:— particle, sa+inf. of a fi *to be'+past 
part. 

present:— aux. af°, ai y ar y am, a}i, ar+iuf. 
past:— aux. a§, ai, ar,... +inf. verb afi *to be* 
+inf. 

adding past participle or gerund to indicative future, 
or present subjunctive or optative. 
a ptttea 'can*, a irebui 'must', 
a vrea 'want*, a veni *to come*, 
afi *to be*, a uvea *to have' 31 



VI. THE FORMALIZATION OF SENTENCE AND 
FUNCTION RELATIONSHIPS 



6.0. The examples of subjoctless sentences (Chapters II, III, IV) make it 
obvious that neither Rus nor Rom requires SS subjects in certain types of sen- 
tences. It is my opinion that a grammar of the type S— NP^VP (both for DS 
and SS) where an NP, which is an immediate constituent of the sentence in 
question, is defined as its subject, would not be suitable for these languages 
as the subject position for every type of sentence is not necessarily filled in 

** On the snino pattorn Saxuiatov (1903 . 485) posits tho 'unreal* mood 6ut\ tdva, 
bylo+ past tenso (just about to, on tho vorgo of ... but) 

" Excopt thoy can not tako an imperative, ami mot* does not ha\o a form in sja. 

11 The particle *a is used in tho formation of two uf three forms for future: with 
aux. havo, wil^o-f-subj.jam+subj., o *a /ac, am s& fac. 

" It is not cloar whothcr tho origin of this aux. is tho imperfect of Lat. voltrt, or 
the snbjunctivo of habco, habuiasc. Lausborg (1DC2 : 219). 

31 In spocial constructions; for oxamplo tho English vorb 'need* 

Rom Dat-f a fi nectsar, Nom+o avta nevoie 

Rus Dat -f nado or nuino, Nom dolitn (a, o, y) 
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DS either, as will be shown. A grammar which posits a DS subject for some sen- 
tences and not for others would lose in generality and would blur the distinc- 
tion between syntactic configurations and semantic relations. A suitable deep 
structure for Rus and Rom would take the form: 

#S # ->Predicator aNP (o) 

PredicatorJ Verb 

(Predicative words (adv., adj., noun) 

NP* u) -*one or more arguments... 

Throughout our presentation we have shown the role relations of NP ac- 
cording to the model proposed by Fillmore, which can be represented by: 



#S# 




"Prodi (-a tor 



However, we have shown the need to use beside goal another role relation, that 
of D, and we have shown C as separate from I. The material under discussion 
does not point to the necessity of postulating a relation C as opposed to I. 
(It might even seem counterintuitive in Rus where SS instrumental case is 
used with causal verbs such as interesovat'sja *to be interested', uvlekat'sja 
*to be emotionally carried away' and, where, in expressions of sickness the cause 
of sickness is in SS instrumental, bole? anginoj, zabokt' grippom 'to have, 
catch the flu'. Nonetheless, I feel that an additional DS case, C, is needed be- 
cause of the sentence type (both in Rus and Rom), 



Rus molnija oslepila menja svoim bleskom 

0 0 1 

Rom fulgerul m-a orbit cu lumina lux 
CO I 



'tho lightning blinded me with 
its brightness' 



One could analyse 'lightning' as So, like fabrika in the sentences: 



(a) Fabrika oglnSila menja svoim kimom 

C=S 0 I 

Fabrica m-a amrzit cu zgomotul ei 
C=S 0 I 

(b) Sum fabriki ogluSil menja 

IS 0 
Zgamohil fabricii m-a amrzit 
1 SO 

(c) Sum izfabriki ogluiil menja 
I S 0 



'The factory deafened mo 
with its noise' 



The noise of the faetory 
deafened mo' 



'The noise from the factory 
deafened mo' 
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Zgomotxd dinfdbrica m-a asurzit 
I SO 
(d) Na fabrike ja byl ogluSen Sumom In the factory I was deafe- 

So=P 0 I ncd by the noise' 

In fabrica am fosl asurzit de zgomot 
So=P 0 I 



The problems of distinguishing between So , C and I arc more philosophical than 
grammatical, especially when one talks of DS. In SS, there may be formal cat- 
egories to distinguish these, but I am not certain just which should be the cri- 
terion. On grounds of selectional restrictions in Japanese, Akatsuka (1971 . 17) 
separates I into I, 1 — implement, immediate cause; and I, 2 — stimulus for 
psychological verbs. In Rus and Rom we need to distinguish between princi- 
pal cause and immediate cause or means, which for psychological verbs can 
be the inherent quality of the main stimulus: 

(a) Rus muzyka vdoxnovila menja svoej krasotoj 'The music inspired me 

C EI 
Rom muzica m-a inspirat cufrumesetea ei with its beauty' 
C E I 

(b) Rus muzyka vdoxnovila menja 

C E 
Rom muzica m-a inspirat 
C E 

(c) Rus krasoia etoj muzyki vdoxnovila menja 'The beauty of the music 

I C E 
Rom frumusetea muzicii m-a inspirat 

I C E 

(with ito added for definiteness) 
And the general statement: 

(d) Rus krasota vdoxnovljaet menja 

I E 
Rom frumusetea ma inspird 
I ' E 



with its beauty' 
with its beauty' 

'The music inspired me' 



inspired me' 



'Beauty inspires me' 



(Only in sentences in wL! h both relations appear must C and I be differen- 
tiated). 

6.1. Having defined the framework, I will now attempt to show how one 
could express different types of subjcctless sentences using it. 

6.1,1. In generalized and indefinite personal sentences (2.2.2., 2.2.3., 
3.3 and 3 4) a DS relation is brought by sentence formation rules into SS and 
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then deleted. Our examples. pospe$i$' t ljudcj nasmeSi$\ dacd vrei, poti, contain 
each, two sentences similar in structure. The Rom example has a modal 
particle ( e if ) which is deleted in Rus. A single analysis can be proposed for 
both Rus and Rom which satisfies this: 

^^ S ^^^^ SP. (Sentence Formation Rules): 

Indicator """""A S u ^j ec ^ formation 

\^ I 2. Subject predicate agreement 

M Verb 2 sing 3 ' Sub J ect deletion 

The same sentence forim* f ion rules can be proposed for: 



govorjat 9 

IYo<T 
Verb 



'they say' 



spune la sfinta carte c it says in the Holy Book' 

v 



A 
3 pi. 
(indef.) 



Pred. 
Verb 



A 

3 sing, 
(indef.) 



6.1 .2. Indefinite personal sentences expressed by verbs with (Rus) sja, 
$' , (Rom) se (so-called reflexive marker): 



govoritsja, se zice 
govorilos', se zicea 



Pied 



e it is said' (Rus imperfective) 
e it was said' 




(fni-lilivc indef.) 
this 



1) 

(optional"* 
I he licarci 



6.1.2.1. SP. 1. Addition of reflexive marker (passivization) 

2. Subject formation 

3. Subject predicate agreement 

4. Subject deletion 

5. (Optional D - SS dative) 

To posit the existence of A would require three extra steps: 

6.1.2.2. SV. 1. Passivization by addition of reflexive marker 

2. Agent shunting 

3. Subject formation 

4. Subject predicate agreement 

5. SS case assigned to agent (Rus, Instr., Rom; ffr+aceuz.) 

6. Deletion of the result of above operation 
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7. Subjeet deletion 

8. (optional D) 

The positing of an indefinite G, in its resultative meaning, would account 
for the impersonal form of the verb (3 sing, and the neutral past in Rus). 

6.1.3. The same analysis as in 6.1.2, can be proposed for the Rus con- 
structions with predicate expressed by past passive partieiple short form 
neuter (2.5.3), the type of passivization depending on the aspect of the verb: 

Impersonal construction: (bylo skazano 'it was said' (perfeetive) 

SF. 1. Passivization 

2. Subject formation 

3. Subjeet predicate agreement 

4. Subject deletion 

5. Optional D-SS dative 

The personal construction would contain A, optional G and D: 
Ja (ej) (elo) skazal 'I said (this/it) (to her)' 

SF. 1. Subject formation 

2. Subject predicate agreement 

3. Surface ease assignment for any other role relations if shown. 

6.1.4. We noted above (2.5.3) that I or C relation can appear in both 
personal and impersonal sentences: 




Trod. C (i 

a) Personal sentence aetive 

voda zalila pogreb 'water flooded the basement 

I G 
SF. I. Subject formation 

2. Subject predicate agreement 

3. G->SS aecusativo 

(b) Personal sentence passive 

pogreb byl zal^t vodoj 'the basement was flooded by water* 

G I 
SF. 1. Passivization 

2. I (C) shunting 

3. Subject formation 



#S# 




Pred. A G D 
(perfeetive 0 indef. 
aspect) 
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4. Subject predicate agreement 

5. I (C)->SS instrumental 

(e) Impersonal sentence passive 

bylo zctlito vodoj 'it v/as flooded by water* 

I 

SF. Condition G=Indef. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, as in (b) 

6. Subject deletion 
Impersonal SS marker for participle 

6.2. Before proceeding with impersonal constructions containing verbs with 
reflexive marker, referred to in the course of my exposition as reflexive, pseudo- 
reflexive or passive verbs, a brief elucidation is in order. In both Rus and 
Rom (but not necessarily for the same iexical items) the addition of sja, se 
marks: 

i. roflexivization 

ii. reciprocity 

f iii. passivization (one of the two ways of forming it) 

iv. change of state 

v. phasal action 

vi. intensification 

vii. mental and psychological condition 

viii. impersonal verbs 

ix. change in lexical meaning 

x. permanent characteristic 

xi. shades of modality (Rus only) 

Some verbs (mostly psychological) do not have a corresponding unmarked 
form. In both languages some of the functions overlap. 

6.2.1. Different analyses will have to be proposed depending on the function 
of the murker: Passivization rules as for ee zice can be proposed for active 
verbs like a zvoni — se zvone§ie e to ring, it is rumored*, and for non-active 
verbs where 0 is substituted for A. 
E. g., eu pol, ftiu, cad — se poate, se §iie, se cade 

'can, know, fall — it is possible, known, fitting*, 
se cade can have an optional D relation. 

6.2 2. Some verbs can have only the marked form, personal or impersonal. 
se intimpld, sluiaetsja 'it happened* 

#S# 
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6.2.2.1, SF. for impersonal construction 
Condition G= Indefinite 

1, Subject formation 

2, Subject predicate agreement 

3. Subject deletion 

4. Optional D-SS dative 

Since there is only one possible form for impersonal verbs, rules 1, 2, 3 can 
be replaced by one rule, subject blooking, (the SS nominative and accusative 
being identical for the indef. pronoun), 

C.2.2.2. SF. Condition G=Indefinite 

1. Verb marked impersonal 

2. Subject blocking 

3. Surface ease assignment for 
optional D-SS dative 
optional G-SS accusative 

6.2.2.2, Would allow for verbs in $ja, se whieh do not have a personal form 
such as mi se naz&re§te, mne (uditega 'it seems that I see*, mne sniUtja 'I dre- 
am*. For verbs like mne nravitsga, imi place # I like it, it pleases me*, whieh can 
have both personal and impersonal forms, 6.2.2,1. would be preferable, 

#S# SF. 1. Experieneer shunting (for eith- 

er personal or impersonal) 

2. Subjeot formation 

3. Subject predicate agreement 

4. E-*SS dative 
5* Subjeet deletion when verb 

Vied. 0 E marked impersonal, 

6.2.3. The particle se can mark the verb as a mental or psychological 
state verb. 



A. Personal construction 
En par e I appear, I seem* 



_#S#. 



Vred. () 

B. Impersonal form 

(mi) se pare {cd) *it seems (to me) (that)* 

SF. 1. Impersonal marking 

2. Subjeet blocking 

O 3. SS ease assignment for optional roles 

j E-SS dative 

S O-Sentential complement 



Prod 
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In Rom there is an impersonally used form p&rea without se which can take 
sentential complement but not E. (In Rus, kazel'sja 'to seem\ has only the 
sja form but can appear as personal and impersonal with the same SF as 
in Rom). 

C. Evaluative reflexive (no comparable form in Rus) 

imi pare bine, rdu 
•I'm glad, sorry' "it seems to me good, bad" 

"well", "badly" 



SF. 1. Impersonal marking 

2. Reflexivization 

3. Equi-NP deletion 

4. Predicate raising 

5. Subject blocking 

6. E-SS dative 



— -—I - — . — _ 


PlOll. 


E 
1 


0 

1 


«<>od 


i 

l<t 


S. 


(MVll) 


person 





Prccl. E 



person 



6.2.4. Particle se marking impersonal change of state verbs of the type: 

innvpteazd, se amijepte 'it becomes night, morning*. They would show an 
earlier and later state, S, G, which got delected in SS. 

With some verbs G remains and appears in SS aoousative: 

se lumim dc ziud 'dawn was breaking' 
In Rus some vorbs in this lexical group can have impersonal forms both 
with or without sja. temneet, temneetsja 'it gets darker*. Without sja they 
<jau appear in personal constructions with SS subject. 

(a) na dvore svetleel "outside "in the yard' it's getting lighter" 




SF. Cond=verb narked impersonal 

1. Subject blocking 

2. P->SS locative 



(b) vzgljad svetleet 'one's look brightens' 
SF. Cond=verb marked personal 

1. Subject formation 

2. Subject predicate agreement (defucthe verb with only 3rd person 
form) 



^ papers and Studies Vh* 
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6.3. At the mention of impersonal constructions, the first thing people comment 
on are meteorogical expressions: it rains, it snow*. 

While in Rom they form an extended lexical group (3.5) with a high func- 
tional load, in Rus they all but disappeared. Sneiit 'it snows' is archaic, doidit 
'it rains* conveys a special poetic mood of 'steady rainy weather", and have 
been replaced by do£d' 9 meg idet, padaet, 'the rain, snow falls (goes)*. Other 
Slavic languages also show this gradual change from impersonal to personal 
constructions. Cz., Slvk. prM, Slov. dezujit, Mac. vrne, Bulg. vali, vali dbzd, 
Ser.-Cr. ki8i> padct ktea. 

In the Romance languages the impersonal form prevails (e.g. Fr. il plc\d> 
Sp. llueve, It. piove), and the personal form is stylistically marked (poetical 
language), It. lapioggia cade, Fr. la pluie tvnibe. 

The question has been debated by grammarians whether in sentences of 
this type there is an underlying mythological agent, a force of nature, or 
inanimate causer. I propose here to analyse them by positing !tn 0 rela- 
tionship. 

6.3.1. Dozd' in dozd' idet is obviously 0 (entity which moves); there is 
no reason to suppose that it could be anything else in a D»S of the form 
dozd' dozdit (poetical alliteration). 

A, Impersonal sentence: 

toamti cu galeata, plom cu galeata 'it rains buckets' 

SF. Cond=verb marked impersonal. 
- () 1. Subject blocking 

l 2. I-RS accusative+prop. 

m 



B. Personal sentence: 

ploaia toarna cu galeata 'the rain pours in buckets ' 

a S # SF. Cond=verb marked personal. 

1. I shunting 

2. Subject formation 

3. Subj. Pred. Agreement 

4. I-SS accusativo+prep. 



Pred. 




6.3.2. Alliterative, poetically marked constructions: 
Rus (a) groin gremel 'thunder thundered' 

Rom (b) viscohd viscolea 'the snowstorm stormed' 

Rus (c) gremelo 'it thundered' 

Rom (d) vUcolea 'there was a snowstorm* 
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SF. (a) and (b) 

Cond=verb marked personal 

1. Subject formation 

2. Subject predicate agreement 
SF. (c) and (d) 

Cond=vorb marked impersonal 

1. Subject blocking 

2. 0 deletion 

6.4. Impersonal constructions with nominal predicate (verb 'to be' sing, or 
neuter past, marking tense followed by adv., adj. or noun) have a high function- 
al load both in Rus (2.5.1) and Rom (3.7 and 3.7.1). Using Fillmore's de- 
finitions, we have differentiated between E for psychological state and 0 
^animate being undergoing a physical state). The SS form for either, both 
^n Rus and Rom, is dative. In fact there is only an E relation in DS both for 
/psychological" and "physical" conditions. 

6.4.1. Personal sentence. 
Rus dom byl teplyi, (prijatnyj) 'the house was warm, pleasant' 
Rom cam era calda, pldcuid 

SF. 1. Subject formation 

2, Subject predicate agreement 



*(in the house) it was warm, 
plcnsant (for mo)* 

SF. Cond=Imporsonal Pred. 

1. Higher predicate deletion 

2. Predicate raising 

3. Subject blocking 

4. SS case assignment for option- 
al 12, P, T. 




Pred. 



V 



0.4.2. Impersonal sentence. 
Rus [v dome) (rune) bylo teplo, prijutno 
Rom (in casa) (mi-) era cald y placut 



Pred. 
(to fool) 



0 
I 

S 

A 

Pred. P 



( With Some prcdioators, E can be blacked in SS, e.g. (Rus), pasmurno 'it's 
cloudy*). The same analysis is proposed fur "psychological statu" expressions* 



Rus mne slydno, Ien\ trndno. 
Ro ni mi-e ru§ine, lent, greu 



M am ashamed, I feel lazy' 
'it's hard for me* 



6.4.3. Nominal constructions with inodals: 
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Eus {vine nado {dlja zdorov'ja)... 
Rom (mi-)e necesar (pcntru sanaiate). 



Prod 




'it is necessary (for my health)' 

8 P. Cond==ImpersonaI predicate., 

1, Subject blocking 

2. SS case assignment for 
optional DS relations 



0.4,4, The infinitive modal constructions in Itus (2.4,3) contain in the DS 
a modal or modal evaluative predicator which gets delected in SS. 

(a) byi' emu v raju 'if he could be in paradise!* 



Pied. H 
(subj.) 

soroxo by 
'would be good' 



*0 



Prod 



Sl\ Cond=Iinpersoual predicate. 

1. Higher predicate deletion 

2. Predicate raising 

3. Subject blocking 

4. SS case assignment 



b) lebe by poinot' nam 'you ought to be the one to help us' 



modal subj. I 

Prcd. 
(inf. subj.) 

nado bylo by 
'it would haw been necessary' 

nado bylo by 

'it Mould have been neccssarv' 



SF. Cond=Impersonal predicate. 

1. Higher predicate deletion 

2. Predicate raising 

3. Subject blocking 

4. Case assignment 



9 
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Thu seeming shifts in many sentences which ocuir when negati\es are used 
have nothing to do with role relations, and will therefore not be discussed 
here. The majority of sentences involving modals and negatives may be 
analysed as sentences with sentential ombeddings. 

An interesting example of such sentences contains two surface stiuctuie 
datives, one for IS and unothei for G. Word order is used to disambiguate 
them: 

52 
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(a) mne nekomu pisaV = net nikogo komuja mog by (na)pisat t 

EG G E 

'there is absolutely nobody I could write to* 

(b) nekoinu mne pisat' = net nikogo kto mog by mm (na)pisai' 

EG E G 

'there is absolutely nobody who could write to me* 
(For an attempt at formalization see footnote 32). 



M (ii) mne nekoinu pisat'— net nikogo komu ja mog by (na)pisaV 
SF. Condition—A corcforontial with K impersonal sontonco 

1. Case assignments E> G-»SS dativo 

2. Dotation of modal 

3. (Optional) topicalization verb in final position 



Pred. 
(modal) 




Prrd. 



mog by 
1 
0 



2 
o 

mne 



pisat/ 
3 
3 

pisat' 



J* 
4 
4 - 



net nikogo 
5 6 
5+0 
nokomu 



(b) nekomu mne pisat* —net nikogo kto mog by mne (na)pisat' 



(modal) 




T>rcd 



footnote 32 
ontd. on p. 54 
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6.5. Among the impersonal nominal predicate constructions are expressions 
of fear: 

Rus mne straSno, mne bojazno, mne ivXko 
Rom mi-e teamA, mi-efrica, mi-t groazd 

*I am scared, frightened, terrified, horrified, awestruck* 
They can bo analysed in a mariner similar to that of the psychological state 
expressions (6.4.2). 

SF. Cond== Impersonal predicaior 

1. -Higher predicate deletion 

2. Predicate raising 

3. Subject blooking 

4. SS caso assignment E - dative 



6.5.1. Active verbs with A or C take 0 (animate objcot which undergoes 
a statea state). 

(a) Personal construction: 

Bus slra$6al\ nasiraSiaV slraUt', \istraS\t\ uslrafat', pttgat', ispugal\ 

napugat', perepzigat* ', uiasat*, uzamul* 
Horn a speria, i-nsp&iminta, infrico§a, intimida, tngrozi 

'scare, frighten, intimidate, terrify, horrify 

1. Subject formation 

2. Subject predicate agrccmont 

3. SS case assignment for 
E=0 — accusative 
yc+accusative Bom 

(b) The above Bom veibs undergo passivization with past participle, also 
the Bus perfective verbs with the exception of u2a&7iut\ 



footnote 32 aud. from p. 53 

mog by nikto not pisat' kto ja 

12 3 4 5 6 

^ 2+3 4 5-2 0 

nokonm pLsat' mno 

Tliore uro i»o eimilar impersonal constructions in Rom. Tho closoat to it in moaning is 
a construction with the verb "Ko have* and subordinate sontonco with subjunctivo: 
(o) n*am out #tl«t tcriu "I don't havo to whom to write" 
G G 

(d) n*art cine su-tni $crit "thoro is nobody who could writo to me" 
A G 

(a gout apparent from the form of the vorb) 
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SF. 1. A or C shunting 

2. Subject formation 

3. Subject predicate agreement 

4. SS case assignment for A or 
C (optional, can be deleted) 
Rus -» instrumental Rom -» 
de + accusative. 



{c) All the verbs in (a) with the exception of the first Rus pair) have a form 
in sja, se. C or A need not be shown in DS. When shown, it appears in 
SS in the genitive case in Rus and de + accusative in Rom. 

# g # SF. 1. A or 0 shunting 

^-^^^ 2. Subject formation 

X ^ — 3. Subject predicate agreement 

1>ped ' A C £ 4. SS case assignment 



(d) Verbs with only the form in sja, se: 

to fear, to dread* 



Rus bojat'sja, opasat'sja \ e 
Rom a se teme J 



Rom a se sfii, a se infiora *to be intimidated, to quail, to shudder' 
have the same DS and SS as (c) above. 

In *his lexical group we see a gradual change from an active causer (A 
or C) inflicting fear, experienced as a physical state (SS accusative) in active 
and passive sentences to E as focus, sja, se verbs, with causer in the back- 
ground, still capable of being expressed, to constructions (in Rus) 8s where 
no C or A can ever be shown in SS and *fcar' is strictly a psychological con- 
dition. 



6.6. In this chapter we have attempted to show how the Fillmorian model 
can bo applied to crosslanguage analysis of similar forms. As many models 
are limited by the type of material which they can handle, this is of prime 
importance. The demonstration that a case grammar model possesses the 
capability of dealing with similar data from different languages (here Rus 
und Rom) which express these similar data in different surface ways, is in 
fact, a demonstration of tho strength of the case model. 



VII. CONCLUSION 



7.0. The preceding has been an attempt at demonstrating the utility of a 
case grammar model for explaining similar forms of syntactic structures 

JJ In Rum tho impersonal constructions (0.5) can have an optinal C or A shown 
in SS de-i-accusativo. 
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in two diverse language*, one with an elaborate u\ert case system and simple 
use of prepositions, the other with a simple case system, but with elaborate 
use of prepositional phrases. 

7.1. The point of reference is Rus, ^nd this has determined the direction 
of the enquiry. As stated previously, Rus grammarians have always been 
very much concerned with the interrelationship between the grammatical 
structure of language and the structure of thought as illustrated in logical 
versus grammatical modality, and in the structure of the sentence. The 
question as to just what form of thought is expressed by the impersonal 
and the one member sentence has been widely debated. There are many types 
of sentences (in addition to passives) in Rus, where the logical subject is 
expressed in an oblique case: 



(a) startle ne spit 

0 

stariku ne spitsja 
0 

(b) mne nado 

E 

(c) meg zanes dorogu 

I P 

(d) snegom zaneslc dorogu 

I P 

(e) doroga byla zanesena snegom 

P I 



'the old man doesn't sleep' 

'the old man has trouble sleeping' 

'I need' 

*the snow covered the road' 

'the snow covered the road' (impersonal) 

'the road covered by snow' (passive) 



7.2. Although impersonal constructions in Rom have nearly as wide a distri- 
bution as in Rus (Table III), their study as a ap-cific sentence type has been 
neglected. This is due to the following factors: 

L The greatest number of impersonal verbs, semantically limited to expres- 
sions of atmospheric conditions, are considered a relic of a "primitive form 
of thought" (Poalelungi, 1957); 

2. Otheir impersonal verbs can take sentential subjects (ad in other Romance 
languages) 

(a) trebuie sit ma due (Fr. ilfaut que faille) 

'I must go' 

(b) mi se pare c& este aid (Fr. il me semble que c y esl ici) 

*it seems to me that it is here'; 

3. In nominal predicates, where the NP is a noun, it can by analysed as sub- 
ject of tho construction 
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(c) . mi-e lene *I anxlazy' 

"laziness is at me"; 

4. Constructions where no formal subject could be proposed aie considered 
idioms 

(d) mi-e de T am in a mood for* 

(e) nu-mipasd 'I don't care' 

7.3. 1 have attempted to show that in Rom as in Rus certain sentence types can 
be classified as impersonal, and that their distinguishing mark is the absence 
of an agent in DS. Case grammar, where role relationships such as agent, ex- 
perience^ place... are posited in the DS is, therefore, more suited to my analysis 
than a Transformational model where a sentence in DS is diagrammed as S-* 
->NP a VP. I will illustrate this with a set of simple sentences in Rub, Rom and 
their English counteparts: 



/ Bmsian 

(a) moloko teploo 

(b) komnata teplaja 

(c) on teplyj 

(d) on teplyi (Celovek) 

(e) emu teplo 

(f) v komnate teplo 



II Romanian 

(a) laptele o cald 

(b) camera e caldS, 

(c) el e cald 

(d) el e (un om) cald 

(e) ii e cald 

(f) in camer& e cald 



in English 

(a) the milk is warm 

(b) the room is warm (the room is a warm room, easy to heat, friendly) 

(c) he is warm (to the touch) 

(d) he is warm (he is a warm, friendly man) 

(e) he 38 warm (it is warm to him) 

(f) it is warm in the room (the room is warm) 

7.3.1. First I will propose descriptions according to the transformational 
model starting with the Euglish examples 
(i) 



#S# 




milk 
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SD for sentence (a) and with slight modification, pronominalization having 

previously applied, for sentence (c). 

(ii) 



•the 



room 




det. N 



room 



det N 



loom 



VP 

/ \ 
V NP 5 
(adj) 
1 

is warm 31 



This, after the application of relativization, relative clause reductiou, modified 
shift and equi-NP deletion, results in sentence (b), .sentence (d) requiring an 
additional pronomalization transformation. 



7.3.1.1. The same description would fit the Rom sentences (a), (b) (c) and 
(d). For Rus, sentences (a), (b), (e), (d) as shown require description (ii) to ac- 
count for the attributive (long) adjectival form. Sentences (a), (b) and (c) 
also have a predicative (short) adjectival form, moloko teplo, komnata tepla 
on tepel } for which SD (i) is adequate. 



7.3.1.2. Underlying sentences (e) and (f) would propose the following SD. 



(iii) 



it 




the room is warm 



is he is warm in the room 



31 I have indicated adj. as NP as m Chomsky (1065). The notion of adj. ao verbal, 
riot nominal (which dates back tu Aristotle), lioos nut change the analysis materially. 
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The application of 'it' deletion, extraposition, relative elause formation, *to 
be* deletion, relative clause deletion, and optional PP deletion would result in 
sentence (e). 

To obtain sentence (f) the following transformation** are necessary, extra- 
position, relative elause formation, 'to be* deletion, pronoun deletion, relative 
clause deletion and PP elause deletion. 

7.3.1.3. For Bus and ftoin the pronoun "he" would have to undergo a fur- 
ther dative formation rule and SS rules of gender agreement. SD (iii) is unac 
ccptable on other grounds. The embedded sentence 'the room is worm' cannot 
refer in Bus or Rom to temperature, and its presence is gratuitous. A sim- 
ple parsing PS description suffices to generate (e) and (f). 
(iv) 




V 


XP.. 


P 


NP. 


.1. 

htjla 


1 " 

lcpb> 


1 

V 


konivrftc 


eta 


add 


hi 


camera 


was 


warm 


iv 


the TOO))) 



to which obligatory dative formation mle and optional pronoun and TP dele- 
tion rules apply. For (f) u further optional topicalization rule which would 
front the PP applies. 

7.3.1.4. The preceding descriptions would be further complicated were we 
to introduce adverbial phrases of time (e.g., "now " f "always"), which can apply 
to all of the above sentences, and prepositional phrases showing to whose ad- 
advantage or disadvantage the above propositions are directed ('the milk is 
warm (enough) for the baby', 'he is warm to you but cold to me'). The latter 
can apply only to sentences (a), (b), (e) and (d). 

7.4. The advantage of a case grammar model lies in its ability to deal w ith these 
problems. In a ease grammar model a predicator of the type 'is w arm' is shown 



capable of taking five arguments, 
(v) 
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subject to the following provisions: 

1. The predicator can entei into either E or O ulationships at any gi\cn time, 
but never both. 

2. E permits P andjor T relationships. In Rub or Rom it marks the sentence 
us Impersonal, followed by subject blocking. Whether the E is shown or not in 
SS, the .sentence lenwiiiib impersonal ami neithti P not T can occupy the subjec t 
position. In English, E can become SS subject, when elliptic, P or T can take 
this position. When no aiguenient is shown in SS, the indefinite pronoun 
"it" fills the subject position "it is cold". (The conditions for generating "it 
is cold in the room" as against "the room is cold" remain unexplained). 35 

3. A simple sentence containing 0 can also show T and/or D relationships. The 
0 occupies the SS subject position. 

4. P can appear with T and D relationbhips and occupies SS subject position, 
o. When T appears in a sentence, whether alone or with D, it can become SS 
subject. 

6. D cannot become SS subject, 'it's too warm for me here". 

7. When P is shown in the SS of a sentence which contains 0, it is analysed as 
deriving from a embedding 'the milk in the jug is warm 1 , 36 

The above rules illustrate the hieiarehiod ordering of the case relationships 
and how it is applied. 

7.4.1. In 0.4.2. 1 analysed sentence (f) as embedded in a higher sentence 
with a psych-predicatoi . This was in keeping with the latest Eillmorean (1971c : 
.251) definition of E role as "the experiencer (animate) of a ps} chologieal 
event or of a mental state \erb". With other types of predicators I posited 0 
defined as "the air mate entit> which undergoes change of state". I differentiat- 
ed between animate 0 in 

Rus mne nezdorovitsja 'I don't feel weir 

Rom mi-efoame 'I am hungry' 

and E in 

Rus mne nravitsja 'I like it' 

Rom mi-e grija 'I am worried' 

If one worse to enlarge the scope of E to "animate, affected by non active 

verbs" it Would simplify the analysis of the impersonal constructions discussed. 

It would still differentiate between 



34 In n loeahstic caso grammar model J. Anderson (1071 . 07) discussing the two 
interpretations of "John us cold", ducks tho issuo, defining one as a Rtativc and tho 
other as a stati\o k>catt\o or reflexivo locativo and concludes. „In viow of tho uncer- 
tainty with respect to such an interpretation of these forms, I ahull not conoludo tho 
appropriate rules among thoso proposed below", 

31 Sentences which aro shown unl> in English have surfaco structures in Rus and 
Rom similar to those in English, 
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Rus (a) mne Istit 
E 



*I am flattered' 



(b) menja znobil 



e I am shivering* 

„I am made to tremble 1 

'I was enticed, lured' 



0 



(c) menja ?mnilo 



0 

Rom(d) ii era somn 
E 



'lie was sleep}'* 



(e) Utrugealasomn 
0 



'he was sleepy* 

"it pulled him to sleep 



The verb 'to hurt' in Rom would seom an exception if one were tu consider 
it impersonal, as Sandfeld & Olsen (1962) do in constructions such as 



That the construction is not impersonal is olniuus from the .subject picdieato 
agreement in a similar sentence 



(Besides, I proposed a compound locatne analysis for this type of sentence 
in4.2.1). 37 

7.3. One can conclude that in Rus, and Rom, the E in impersonal constructions 
always takes the dative case in SS. The impersonal constructions in both Rus 
and Rom offer an example where relational semantic features in DS have an 
exact counterpart in SS. 

The material under discussion \t> too limited foi any attempt at generaliza- 
tions concerning the correlation between DS case relationships and SS eases, 
any .earch for a general meaning (Gesamtbedeutung) of cases can onlj be under- 
taken on the DS level; its manifestation hi SS, the grammatical form, being 
subject to DS and SS contextual constiaints. 

I have not shown any of these constraints in my thesis, but I have limited 
myself to signaling lole relationships as they appear in impersonal construc- 
tions. These roles were mostly 0, C or I (inanimate), E (animate) and marginal- 
ly P, T and D. 

7.5.1. The criticism that animateness as a property of the participant is 
not relevant to its role is unfounded (Huddleston 1070 . 504). Animateness is a 
semantic categoij and roles are analysed as semantic relationships. Impersonal 
constructions provide evidence that animateness can have grammatical iinpli- 

» : The other example in Sandlehl & Olson (Vol. Ill, 1002:28). 

(a) il durea gandinduse cu "it hurt him thinking that ... * can Lh I'lieotiriteriu] a3 

(b) md doare sujletul su md ghvksc "it hurts my soul to think" 



(f) le doare 



'it hurts you' 



(g) md dor ochii 



9 my eyes hurt' 
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cations. The proposal that agent in complementary distribution with force 
should combine in one case to produce causer would not be feasible. Inanimate 
force can appear in impersonal constructions while animate agent cannot 
(2.5.3, 4.1.2.). 

7.5.2. The absence of an agent in DS characterizes this type of sentence, 
a fact intuitively perceived bj grammarians and referred to as sostojanie 
'state' (Galklna-Fedoruk 1958), perezivanie 'experience* (Saxmatov 1963), 
or as "all-encompassing event or state* (Chafe 1970 : 102). 

to 

7.6. I have shown the different means, including impersonal constructions, 
to express modality in the two languages. A detailed application of case gram- 
mar to the analysis of modality was not within the scope of this thesis. I feel 
that further work on these lines would help to explain the abstract structure 
of modality and its syntactic manifestation. 

7.7. In accord with the terra of reference, this analytic examination of imperson- 
al sentences has rc\euLd two notable results, (a) that the Fillmorean model 
applied to tvo different languages, Rus and Rom reveals remarkable likeness, 
and (b) that the st rength of the model has been substantiated. In order for this 
or any other theorj to ha\e true explanatory \alue, however, the continued 
examination of empirical data is of prime importance. 



ABBREVIATIONS 



0 
D 

dat. 

dct. 

DS 

K 

F 

G 

Ken. 

glr 
i 

indef. 

inf. 

instr. 

loc. 

M 

MI> 
N 



ace. 
adj. 
aux. 



A 



ii^cnt 

accusative 

adjective 

auxiliary 

cause 

design at ivo 

dative 

determiner 

deep structure 

experience!' 

force 

goal 

genitive 

Grninatica liinbii rointine 

instrument 

indefinite 

infinitive 

instrumental 

locative 

modal 

modal phrase 
noun 

nominntivo 



XP noun phrase 

O object 

P place 

part, participle 

pi, plural 

prep, preposition 

PP prepositional phrase 

prod, prodicator 

pron. pronoun 

Rom Romanian (Roumanian) 

Rus Russian 

S sentence 

SF sentence formation 

sintf. singular 

So. source 

SS surface structure 

snbj. subjunctive 

T time 

V veil) 

VP verb phrase 

WPL Working Vapors in Linguistics, Co- 



lumbus, Ohio 



no III. 
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A STUDY OF A8SEKTION AND INTJillltOGATlON 
IK P1U5NC1I AN») ENGLISH 1 



WlLMAM A. BKSNKTT 
UniivnUy of tendon 

While it is well known that ay ntax has a life of its o\v n, determining meanings 
through alternative orders (e.g. cest..., e#S-ce..., yott cfo..., do you...), or the 
exhibition of elements sometime* kno« n as \mipty morphemes*, 2 the primary 
rolo of syntax is th**t of intermediary between substance ax A prepositional 
kinds of meaning. 

In tho syntactic component of the grammar of a language the linguist v/ill 
find evidonco both of: 

conciseness, distance from an easily inteipretable semantic representation, 
and 

ejcpl:cit7iess f a surface representation, and adequate account of the meaning 
of a sentence. 

Amongst the items in tho following list: 

la.il me faut 2a. mnje holodno 'to me cold* (noutor)) (Russian: 
b. je dois b. I'm cold 

c. fai froid 

1 lu many ways this papor is a development of the one I presented at the third 
congress of tho Association IntorimUuualu do Lmguiatique Apphijufo Copenhagen 1072. 
This was published as "Simple sontonces in threo languages" (cf. Niokol, G. 1972. 12 20). 

Tn the presont papor, houovor, I am moro concorned with tho comparability within 
and botweon languages, mid less with tho particular items in tho two languages which 
lend themselves to such comparison. 

Both In preparing tho Copenhagen paper aud this I had tho benefit uf the views 
of friends and colleagues, among whom I would mention Profossur Martin Harris, Dra. 
Andrew Hadford and Bornanl Coiuuo. The \iews in both pnpors, of course, remain my 
responsibility alone. 

* Tho notion, rather than the label as such, is discussed within the terms of agonor 
ativo grammar by Kate and Postal (1904 : 0 - 8). 
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those at a. in each case seem somehow 'closer* to the form that a .semantic 
representation might he expected tu take. Murcuur, the coiitia.it between eon- 
eisc and explicit is found across languages and within each language. 
The list may be extended: 

a. ynlhig bu leng* 

b. tjebje holodno, nie pravdaAi? 

c. you're co/tf, ami'l you? 

d. luasfroid, n } esl-ce pas? 

to show that there is one form of \\es/iuT uitenogativo in Chinese (3a) thai is 
more explicit, being the juxtaposition of positive arid negative sentence forms, 
than one form of (conducive) 'yes/no* interrogative formally ulike in Russian, 
English and French. These three languages achieve greater conciseness in this 
sentence type by the deletion of identical sentence constituents. 

It would not be difficult to continue the list to show that (a) explieitness can 
be characterized very economically for very many — if not ail — languages, (b) 
there are surprisingly few types of modification but enough to account for the 
di velopment of conciseness. In w hat has been discussed so far it is possible to 
discern a modification which might be termed 'dative-raising', accounting for 
the conciseness of lb, 2b, 2c. To account for 3b, 3e, 3d it is simply necessary to 
propose two modifications, 'interrogation' (or 'reordering") and 'equi-deletion*. 4 
It is important to note that the most reasonable account of the French struc- 
ture presupposes an explicit 

4. In as froid, ce n'est pas que he (ties (or as) froid. 

Conciseness in these examples must result (i) from the human supposition that 
human agency can be the controlling factor in most things, and the personal 
is preferred to the impersonal, in syntactic terms an oblique case pronoun is 
converted into the subject of the sentence, 'dative- raising', (ii) from the case 
of iccoveiing highlj redundant items which are lost, together with the increas- 
ing load on the memory and time for communication. It would be surprising 
if there were not a strong tendency to concentrate information, making use 
of such signals of implicit meaning as order and omission of items. 

3 I am grateful to Hob Sloss of Cambridge University for information ami ^onfirni- 
ation on the Chinese examplo. 

1 It will bo clear that the stud> is primarily a syntactic one, and roforoneo is made 
tu actualities iml> us far us it provide* a basis for labelling suel functions as "conducivo 
>es/no iiitertogatiA t '. The formal analyse of language may propose a syntactically de- 
termined lexicon tir, more usually, a loxicaUy spomfkd syntax. Tho role of lexis is ijiute 
different in (for one ease) piovidiug the \erbnl frame permitting or blocking 'dative- 
raising* {devoir as against falloir) or (for the other case) triggering "equi r deletion'. Some 
degree of independence must bo allowed fur tho toxical content of sentences if the syn- 
tactic interplay is to be fully explored. 
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It n ay well bo asked why languages exhibit both explicit and concise sen- 
tence constituents if conciseness has the advantage of economy together with 
full meaning. But, of course, they do not have a 'full meaning' if there is no 
explicit alternative potentially available. In those circumstances where diffi 
culties of communication arise, either through the differential language know- 
ledge of two speakers or in a noisy environment, the greater cxplieitness avail 
able is a justification for the speaker's usucd modifications. The balance be 
tvwen simplication for utterance and the assurance of interpretability is an 
important characteristic of language. 

And a major simplification available to all speakers is the deletion of itenio 
which might otherwise be represented as a 'speech act' formula. The act of 
utteiance presupposes, to the extent the utterance is more or less w ell-fur iiuaI, 
an intention on the part of the speaker, and existence of the utterance presup 
puses the act of utterance. Although it is possible fur the speaker to mark the 
speech act lexically as in 

5. / assert/claim (ete) that he cheats at cards 
n proposition of the kind is implied by the utterance alone 

0. he cheats at cards. 

Moieovei the implication is usually that the speaker is asserting or claiming 
the truth of what is utteied. To block this implication the speakei may mark 
the speech act lexically 

7. / think that he cheats at cards, 
may ask a question 

8. does he cheat at cards ? 

or may explicitly deny the presupposition, 

*). he doestit cheat at cards, 

The speaker's responsibility for the truth of what he is sav ing, and the devices 
available foi aignalling the rejection of this lesponsibility, are of the greatest 
importance to any explanation of language use. A unified explanation of the 
subjunctive in modern French (ef. Bennett 1976) h possible only through 
an account of the role of speakor assertion. 

The Yuiiduciveness* of an interrogative such as 3e or 3d results from its 
explieitness in oidering the positive before the negative. The syntax in 
<»ach case is just sufficiently explicit to signal to the listener that the an- 
ticipated response is a positive one. On the other hand, if the interrogatives 
-were otherwise ordered, 

10a. you aren't cold, are youl 
b. In nas pas froid> o«i? 
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a negative response would be presupposed. If one Mere to claim that, in 
prepositional terms, the utteiunce of a yes/no interrogative* is a presentation 
of both positive and negative assertions with a request for selection of one, 
the syntax of conducive questions preseivcs enough explicit information 
to guide the hearer's choice. 

Against the cxplicitness uf 3a and the comparative explicitness of the 
conducive interrugatives of French and English, the neutral 'yes/no inter- 
rogatives" of the two languages are an extreme of conciseness. Alongsit 1 '; 8, 
French has, as one of the syntactic forms of this interrogative 

11. est-ce qu'il triche atia: carles? 

This sentence shares boch with English (as in 8) and the allei native syntactic 
form in French 

12. triche-l-il au$ cartes*. 

the result of a modification which reorders verb ami subject. The French 
sti uctures diffei in the tategoi^ of the item which is f ion ted by the reoidciing. 
It might reasonably be argued that the item fronted in 11, the more frequent 
of the two 'syntactic yes/no intei rogathes", is an 'empty morpheme" of the 
type to which the do of English .sentences like 8 is sometimes assigned. Of 
hnpoiumce is the unusual main clause order of having a \eibal item first, 
and significant the availability for both languages of a dummy oi auxiliary 
verb to take this initial position. 

There is no uleai and immediate relationship between meaning and these 
pai titular modifications. Some explanation might be possible in terms of 
the speaker s implicit response U focus on the verb, but this precludes a 
justification for the introduction uf a dummy item at just that point wheie 
most information needs to be available. But the rcordeiing involves iUms 
which appear elsewhere in the languages. 

13a. he does cheat at cards 
b. 6* est quit triche anx cm Us 
are formally unrelated but are both (a) emphatic or asseitive, in at least one 
meaning, (b) a possible formal source for 'yes/n, intenogativ es* in the two 
languages, although it is the underlying strnctuies which would necessarily 
function as the sources: 
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There is no way at all for even native speakers to be able to say how it 
came about that they were using such sources and related structures*, and 
asking them is not particularly helpful in the investigation of language. 
If one looks at the use made of language by any child in the world, and there- 
fore irrespective of the specific language it would seem, one is aware of 
two distinct stages preceding what might be called the 'complication * of 
sophisticated language, as the child matures. The first stage is that of naming, 
denoting or 'labelling', while the next is that of coupling or 'concatenation'. 
These activities do not disppear as the individual grows but, as I haA e argued 
(Bennett 1974), persist us ways jf categorising and sorting data throughout 
life, even though language facilitates a far different processing of data through 
•complication' (this term, like the other two, is defined in Bennett 1074). 
Given the persistence of simplifying strategies it would not be sui prising 
that native speakers of French regard [esk] as on interrogative prefix, and 
this is the analysis for which Roulet argued (1969 : 150). The particular 
strategies by which speakcr/hearem rationalize their understanding of language 
may fall short of an explanation of the underlying relationships which support 
continued understanding by those speakers. 

A similar problem arises in eliciting the views of adult native speakers 
of French about sentences such as 13b. The conditions attending the use 
of French during the last century make it unlikely that any speaker /hearer 
with the least amount of education will have a sense of spoken French as 
a language. A comparison of English and French is a comparison of written 
languages, and the eontent of such languages is prejudiced by the medium. 
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It is obvious that impcrativ es, vocatives, interrogative* auJ assertives are 
inappropriate to a uso of language which is one-way. The 'ihetorical question' 
domes its effect from tlu very iuappropiiatencss of having no immediate 
answer. In written use the 'pronoun' cr of ccd cannot be ostensive and must 
be textually referential. Consequently the si use of 13b iu w ritten language, 
and therefore most readily accessible to the conscious ne.v> of the native speaker 
is that of an emphatic referential, with a ready translation as "its because 
he cheats at cards". 

It is possible tu discern another meaning for this stiucture, iu, for example. 
'*S'ih> se trompaient, qu'il y aurait mic lui dc leur ochec et que, sous eertaines 
comlitiones definissables, ils auraient pu reussir" (Foucault 1907 . 59). G. ami 
H. Lc Bidois (1935 : 122) acknowledged this other sense. Xe langage popu- 
Liu, on meme simplement familier, emploic volou*iers cist que d'une fa9on 
absoluc ... La langue iitt^raire s'exprinie parfois ainsi. "CTcst que je me d6fie 
de lui, car il est raisonneuf ' Marivaux, Jeu do TAmour [I, 7. "C'est qu'il 
est encore lourd, pour un v r ieillard si maigre" A. Dumas, Monte-Cristo I. 
20. Dans ees phrases, ccst que joue un double role, il souligne cc qui suit, 
en meme temps qu'il suggere a Tespiit l'idee d'uu lapport logique'. A similar 
problem of meaning does not attend the structure in English represented by 
sentence 13a. 

Written French has available an emphatic (or assertive) negative, as 

in 

14. Non quil iriche atix carles, 

but one would search iu vain for a positive partner to it. The ordinary neg- 
ative, 

15. il ne Iriche pas aux caries, 

is clearly a partner to the declarative 

I (>. il Iridic avx carles. 
The spoken language equivalent to 14 is the negative of 13b 

17. cc nest pas quil Iriche aux cartes. 

»So syntactic evidence supports the argument that a eontextually non-ref- 
iiciitial meaning of 13b exists, and we are justified in claiming that it is emphatic 
oi better, because the emphasis is of the whole sentence, an assertive. 

If the French sentence represented by 13b may be assertive a striking 
paudielisni exists between French and English. In both languages the xole 
syntactic operation of reordering relates the assertive and the "yes/no inter- 
rogative'. Moreover, a certain asymmetry between the sets containing these 
structures together \st*\ the negative and imperative in the two languages 
easily diverts attention from the formal relationship between the assertive 
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and the negative in each language. The items through which the relation- 
ships may be identified are quite different in the two languages, in English 
the verb do inflecting appropriate! for number, perbuii and tense, in Fiench 
the sentence constituent cest absolved from inflection by usage and decree. 5 
It is worth noting here that an alternative 'yes/no Interrogative * in French 

18. Jean, triche-t-il mix cartes*. 

is related by simple reordering to a sentence 

19. Jean, il iricke aux cartes 

which if not strictly assertive is certainly emphatic, and not just emphasis of 
the first no:.ii. Given the necessary syntactic reflexion of abstract relationships 
at the semantic level it is possible to explain why reordering of the declarable e 
in modern French will not result in a grammatical sentence {*triche Jean au.i 
cartesl). In spoken French, of course, 'dislocated* sentences such as 19 are 
common but most analyse? of European languages start from the written 
varieties. Again this is a case where the written language would offer the 
analyst no positive emphatic in explanation of other structures. 

Figure 2 depicts the structural sets in the two languages. In French there 
are two negatives where in English there is only one. While negation maj 
operate at each stage in French, it cannot operate on the declarative in modern 
English {*ke cheats not at cards 6 ). Klima (1964.255) showed concern that 
regarding do as an auxiliary entailed that '"He does not letve" would be 
"He does leave" plus an optional not. The sentence without a helping verb 
"He leaves'* would then have no parallel with not*. Whatever difference it 
might make to the aigunient about the categorisation of do in the long run, 
there should be no concern about an absence of a parallel negative for the 
declarative of modern English. The negative and declarative are related 
through their relationship to the assertive. The "yes/no interrogative* of 
modern English is related to the other two through the assertive. There is, 
of course, a further optional negation which may operate on the 'yes/no 
intenvgative*. In French negation operates more freely than is the case in 
modern English. While it may be only focus which distinguishes the negative 
sentence 17 from 



* Such a deem- v»>.s that of 20th l»ebrunr> 1!)01 (VIII. 9) %'omme il regno uno 
giunik diversitd d'uaa^c rclati\oiiiont a l'omplui result or do cent ou tlu cc sunt* i«t que k>s 
incilhurs auteurs out employe c'tst puur aunonecr uu Hubstanttf au [jluriel, on tolereru 
dans tons les ens lVmploi do o'est au liou do cc sonC\ 

* This u* gnti\c, of course, is not meaningless or t<\ on uuginiiuuaticul for the English 
apeaker — siinpl> archaic. It represents an eniher stagu of the langwago, the parallel 
with FViiiich thus having been e%un more extensive thou »t is at present. The thftorenco 
between the Ini linages has resulted in thm case from the simplification of the set m 
.English by the omission of the second negative, the 'negative declarator*'. 
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Figure 2 



English 



Assertive 

"he docs cheat r 



French 



{Declarative 
Optional negative 

"ho cheats" 

[ N^-^+Neg-V... 

"ho doesn't cheat" 

|M*-V...| => 



"c%st que Jean triche" 



3«P l -Pron-V. 



"Jean, il triche" 



Key; 



Yes/no Interrogative 

'does he cheat"?" 
'("doesn't he cheat?") 



■'Jean triche" 

^ert+NegJOT l -V...l 
"con'est pas que Jean triche" 
NF-Pron-V+Neg 
'Mean, il ne triche pas" 



Optional negative 
/NP 1_ -V+Neg7.T 
"Jean ne triche pas' 3 



Double arrows represent transformational relations 

Single arrows indicate the particular structures which are linked 

Boxes enclose structural descriptions 



j est-ce (+Nogj"[NP l -V-] 1 
"est-ce que Jean triche?" 
("n'est-ce pas que Jean triche?") 



w 

3 

o 



i NP 1 -V(+Neg)-Pron 



"Jean, triehe-t-il?" 
("Jean, ne triche-t-il pas?") 
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20. c'esl qxCil 11c triche pas aux cartes, 

there is a sharp meaning differential between eitlai of these sentences and 
lo. Although modern English is quite able to give repieseutation tc such 
a difference of meaning, for example, by contrasting 9 and .sentences like 
"I don't say that he cheats,.,", "it isn't the ease that he cheats../', there is 
no normal syntactic device for eontrasting assertion and declaration in the 
negative. Nor does English ha\e anything to compare with the set, of which 
sentences 18 and 19 would be members, which closely resembles the 'c'est 
que...* set in its semantic-structural interrelations. French is not alone in 
having colloquial sentence forms in which the topic is presented first, followed 
by a comment in the form of a proposition. Given the need fur speakers to 
capture the attention of others, and to ensure that the topic is grasped, the 
order and form of 19 is not surprising. 

21, John, he cheats at cards 

playo no part in the structural organisation of English, as the comparable 
(assertive) sentence does in French. And French has the same kinds of modi- 
fication in both sets in the representation of equivalent meanings. 

While the system of negations results in .twiy more possibilities for French 
there is no difference hi the paiameten. along which the two languages operate 
in representing a small but important set of functions, assertion, deel iration, 
negation and interrogation are related by deletion, inseition and reordering. 
It could be added that the imperathe in the two languages is derived also by 
deletion. The striking degree of similarity between the two languages in 
syntactic development o\ei this small area is in marked contrast to the ap- 
parent dissimilarity of the item** involved in the principal modifications. 

For reasons which were indicated in the opening part of this paper, syn- 
tactic ariangements in a sentence or sentence constituent cannot be expected 
to represent directly the meaning or even, more modest requirement, the 
function of the item. There is a constant tension between the dri\ c to conciseness 
and the demands of expiicitness, and languages will be moving in different 
ways and at different nites under these twin pressures. The comparison of 
small randomly chosen samph > is bound to be uinewarding. However, certain 
areas of language use are necessarily more stable than others, and the use 
of language to as^ it, to declare, to request information or response behaviour 
must be amongst the foremost of these. In a 'meaning set* defined by such 
functions it seom» probable that simplicity and stability of structural informa 
tion will ensure the compromise between explicituess and conciseness that 
has been clear, in spite of differences of detail, in French and English. It is 
through the study of such 'meaning-sets* that languages may be compared, 
for it must constantly be asked how speakers of the languages compared 
easily produce and understand the information conveyed through syntactic 
modification when they assert something or request a choice of assertions. 
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This paper primarily considers the question of how determination is ex- 
pressed in English and Hungarian. The ultimate aim is to identify similarities 
and differences in the use of determiners — especially in that of articles. 

In the first part of this paper the theoretical framework for the research 
is presented. The definition of determ'ners is followed by the classification 
of nouns to provide context for the description of article distribution. The 
second part presents the eontrastive analysis of artiele usage in their relation 
to different types of nouns functioning in different syntactic positions. Special 
consideration is given to changes in artiele usage in sentence sequencer The 
statements are illustrated by an ample number of examples. The paper ends 
up with a small section illustrating some of the problems in English, Hun- 
garian and Polish. 

Every language has certain categories to make the expression of ideas 
and thoughts both precise and understandable. One of the means fcr achieving 
clarity is determination. The process of determination may vary in different 
languages. In both English and Hungarian there is a smdl closed set of giam 
matieal words that, while unrelated formally, are related by function. The 
common rule they perform is referred to as determination, these function 
words are the determiners. 

Determiners are modifiers of nouns (they modify the scope of the set 
designated by the noun that follows). Determiners in both English and Hun* 
garian can be classified in several ways; (1) as definite and indefinite - in 
reference to various features like individualization, identification, selection, 
etc., and (2) as pre-, eentral and postmodifiers in reference to distribution 
within the noun phrase. Being the most frequently used member of eentral 
determiners in both English and Hungarian, the artiele is in the eentre of 
our analysis in the eourse of this paper. 
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The hand outs show 4 tables. Table I gives the list of English and Hun- 
guiian detu miners which show s that numerals, quantifiers and ordinals are 
also considered as determiner*. Table II and III giv e the distribution of English 
and Hungarian determiners respectively . In both tables Group I determiners 
exclude each other in a noun phrase. In reference to distribution these de- 

Table I. List of English and Hungarian determiners 
lOimlish Hungarian 



\\\\\\\ 
the 

souk* /sin/ 
some,, any! 

some, (alt'.), any, (inter.) 

any, (off.) 

not any/no 

this/that, these/those 

my, your, his, her, . 

every, each 

either 

neither 

both 

whole, all/ .N[- Count] 
all/.N| -Count] 
half 

(the) very 

(the) same* 

(a) certain 

such (a) 

(an)othor 

(tlie) only 

many /much 

few/iittle 

a few/little 

2, 3, 4, 5, ... 

first, second, third, ... 



i o 
a/az 

ndhany. muni, valamelyes, valamennvi 
I vnlainilyon, valamifeMe 

akarmilyen, barniilyen, bdrmifule 
I semmi... som, nom4- V. nines... soin, 
; oz/ay, (a), ezok/azok (a) 
! poss. suffixes: (<5n).., in. (te)....<J, (d), ..*<>, 

inimiogyik. mindenegyes 
| (aft) ogyik, hannolyik 
| egyik seia, somelyik 
i inindkot, mindketto 
: ogt'sz, toljes 

| (az) osszes. mind(en). valamonnyi 

rci 

<5ppon ez/az (a) 

ugyanoz/*az (a), azonos 

(ogy) bizonyos 

ilyon/olyan (ogy) 

(egy) mas/musik; (a) tobbi 

ogyotlon 

so k 

koves 

ndlulny/egy keves 
2, 3, 4. 5, ... 

els6. nuisodik. hannadik, ... 



tei miners au eentral determiners. Group II determiuers can raodify a noun 
alone, but they tan combine with articles and /or other determiners of Group 
I/A (in Hungarian also with Group II/A), and some of th *ra with each other. 
In reference to distribution determiners of Group II are pre , or postdetorminers 
in relation to each other. Group III determiners must be accompanied by an 
article or another determiner from Group I/A. The elements of these combina 
tions form a permanent set. Finally, Table IV in the hand out shows the 
relationship of articles to other determiners in English and Hungarian. 
In both languages there are 3 articles, definite, indefinite and zero. The 
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Table II. Distribution of English determiners 



Determiners 


Pro- 


Central 


Post- 


Group II 


Group If A 


Group II 


both* 


tho 


wholo 


nil* 


n/an 


certain 


11(111 


tins/cunt 


otlior 


such 


tlioso/thoso 


fow** 


ninny 


my, your, his, ... 


httlo** 












much 






several 






first, second,... 


Group 111 


! Group IjB 


Group III 


quito 


soino/nny 


sanio 




no 


ver, 




ovory/oneh 


only 




(n)eitlicr 





* can occur nftor tho noun It modifies, 
a fttc, a litttt Ati bo conatdored as tho umiblimtlun or tho lnJoflntto arttclo plus tho auantlflct only from 
a formal point or view, «!nci tho Indennlto auklo proper uuinut occur \rtth either plural counublo or unco- 
untable nount. 



Table III. Distribution of Hungarian determiners 



Detorti liners 


Pro- 


| Contrnl 


Post- 


Group II 


Group I/A 


Group llf A 


inindktft 


a/az 


...*ra, -d, -o\ ... 




cgy 




Group III 


Group IjB 


Group IljB 


nz/ez 


ndmi 


ndhdny 


nzok/ozok 


valnmolycs 


ogosz/toljes 


<$ppon oz/nz 


vnlamilyon/'fdle 


Osszos 


ugynnez/-az 


bnrmilyon/-f<51o 


m 


(and thoir plural forms) 


aknrmilyon/-f<51o 


ilyen/olynn 




so rami 


ugyanilyon/- olyan 




raindogyik/mindonogyes 


azonos 




nkdr-/barmelyik 


bizonyoa 




rain d ( on)/ vninmonny i 


mdsik/mds 




ogyik... som 


ogyotlon 






sok 






kovoe 






olsfl, mdsodik, ... 






Group III 






ogyik 






tdbbi 



i^pancrs and Studies vm 
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articles almost ulwujt* occur an the first ineinbei of the phratc signalling the 
presence of a noun, but each of them also signals something additional, 

Tho definite article (/Ae-a/az) in both languages may be i.sed before singular 
as well as plural fuims. In the majority of cases it indicates that the following 
noun refers to a particular human being, animate object or thing — as distinct 
from others of tho same kind - known by both the speaker and hearer. 

The definite article may bo required (1) before a noun defined earlier 



Tablt IV } * Rtlutiuntthip of articles to other determiners in English and Hungarian \ j indi- 
cates occurrence, — indicates non*occurretice) 





0 


a/an 


tho 






a/an 




doi nous t rati vo 


+ 


- 


— 1 


- 


- 




donionstrath'O 


possessivo 


+ 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


t j possossivo suffix 


somo, , any i 


+ 


- 


— 




+ 


- 

+ 




nouii, vnlamolyes 
nuh any 


8omo„ any, 


+ 


i 


~ | 

I 

i 


+ 






valaniilyon, bitrinilycn, 
akiirmilycn, vahunifolo. 
burinife'lo 


not auy, no 


T 






7 


1 




ncm/nincs ... som 
sommi ... scm 


ovory, caoh 


4- 


- 






- 


— 


mindogyik, inindonogyoa 


noithor 


+ 
1 


- 


- j 
J 








somolyik, ogyik ... som 


oithor 








+ 




+ 


ogyik, (miisik) 


both 


4- 
* 


- 




+ 


— 


+ 


inindkott<5, mindko*t 


whole, all t 


+ 


T 


4- j 


+ 


4- 




ogesz, fcoljcs 


tdl a 


+ 




+ 


+ 






mind, minden, valanionnyi 

dsszes 


half 


+ 


+ 


— — j 


+ 


+ 


+ 


fdl 


very, saino 


- 






- 


- 


-r 


oppon oz/az, ugyanoz/«az 


only* 


- 


- 




+ 


- 


T 


ojryotlon 


certain 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


bizonyos 


such 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


ilyen/olyan 


othor 


+ 


+ 


+ ! 


+ 




+ 
+ 


mdsik, mas 
tobbi 


many, fow 


+ 


+ 




+ 


- 


+ 


sok, kovfo 


much 


+ 


- 




+ 


- 


+ 


sok 


littlo 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 




koves 


sovoral 


+ 






+ 


- 


+ 


szamos 


1, 2, 3, 4, ... 


+ 


- 


+ 


+ 


- 


+ 


1.2, 3, 4,... 


ordinals 


! + 


1 + 


+ i 


+ 


+ 


+ 


ordinals 



* an only, a tot phruso where onty occurs with the Indefinite article. 

1 Iha determiner* represented In Tablu IV are nut complete oqulvalcnU in KngUaH and Hungarian (In 
regard to their range), nor It the Hit exhaustive. 
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by previous mention in tho discourse (i.e., explieit-contextual basis 2 ), (2) 
before nouns, the referents of which are mutually known from previous 
discourse (i.e., implicit contextual basis 2 ) or (d) before a noun the referent 
of which can be indicated without having been mentioned previously (I.e., 
situational basis): 

(1) There is a book on the table. The book is blue. 
Egy konyv van az asztalon. A konyv k6k. 

(Lit. A book is the table-on. The book blue.) 

(2) There is a school ia the neighborhood. During the breaks the windows 
are open, and the children in the classrooms are noisy. 

A szomsz&lban van egy iskola. A sziinetekben az ablakok nyitva varnak 
(The I no tehbor- is a school. Tho break-s-in the window- sure open 
I hood-in 

6s a gyermekek larnidznak az osztiilyokban. 
(Open are and the children ind-they the class-esin.) 
(make noise) 

(da) Give me the book. 
Add ide a konyvet. 

(Give here the book-(acc)) 

(narrowest sense) 

(db) This yea* the conference is being held in LuLostronie. 
Ebbea az 6vben a konferencidt Lnbostroniebeu tartjdk. 
(This- the ycar-the conference- Lubostronie-in hold-thoy.) 

-in -in -(aca) 

(wider sensoj 
(do) The sun shines brightly in Egypt all year. 

Egfe 6vbeu ragyogrfan siifc Egyiptomban a nap. 
(Whole year-in bright-)y shine Egypt-in the sun), 
(widest sense) 

The indefinite article (alan - egy) in both languages is used with countable 
nouns in the singular. In the caso of uncountable nouns the indefinite article 
expresses a kind ofja sort ofja piece of. The indefinite article indicates that 
the word it precedes denotes an individual member of the class. It denotes 
rno member of the class or species concerned but it does not indicate which 
member (Jcsprrsen 1913, 1949). Besides its introductory and individualizing 
function in specified noun phrases, the indefinite article can also express 
gei.ericness in English. Recently several linguists, Re Gleaaon (1955), Hill 
(1958), Palmer (1969), have analyzed the unstressed variant of some [sm] 
as an article used with uncountable nouns in tho singular and with countable 
nouns in tho plural: 

1 Chvistophorson's term (1939). 
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(4) Give me some bread, please. 

Some boys are running in the street. 

Hungarian dues nut always have an overt counterpart for this use of English 
some. Further clarification is needed to determine which of the uses of some 
arc considered as articles and which of tliem'as other determiners. 

The zero article (o) — probably because it has neither phonologic, nor 
graphemic o\ert form was generally neglected earlier. However, the absence 
01 omission of an article in the two languages does not always indicate that 
a noun has lo^t its nominal function, because e.g., it is used as a phrase head 
in the case of non individualized singular countable nouns in Hungarian, 
arid it is determined as in the case of proper names in both English anil Hun- 
garian: 

(5) o Virag no a kertben. 
(Flower grow the garden-in). 
Kwiat rosnie w ogrodzie. 

((>) o John came home late last night. 

o Janos keson jott haza tegnap este. 

(John late- came home yesterday evening.) 

-(+adv. sufiix) 

Distinction must be made, of course, between the cases with the zero article 
and those where the noun phrase contains a determiner other than an article. 

Articles must refer to luuns, while nouns can occur without articles, i.e., 
with the zero article or other determiners. Nouns constitute an open class, 
have full meaning and inherent stress, and can act as head of a noun phrase. 
Foi futher analysis of determiners nouns must be examined by reference 
to number. EngLtJi nouns fall into two major number classes. One class 
contains nouns where the singular plural distinction occurs, the other where 
the nouna ait not subject to number variation. From the several terms applied 
to this distinction, in this paper we call the former class countable and the 
latter class uncountable. How r ever, the classification of nouns in reference 
to countability has not been developed so strongly in Hungarian as in English 
therefore the occurrence of errors in the English speech of Hungarians is 
frequent (number quantity distinction in English much mmy. few little). 

A noun phrase in English and Hungarian consists of a noun head modified 
by a determiner. Besides the noun and determiner a noun hrase may contain 
an adjectival or nominal attributive. In the use of determiners it is also im 
portant which syntactic position the noun phrase takes in the sentence. The 
role of a determiner in both English and Hungarian is to restrict or widen, 
to specify or generalize the meaning of the modified noun. A noun specified 
by the situation or content is actualized and individualized in English, but 
not always in Hungarian: 
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(7) 0 Eger van a szobaban. 



[— Indiv, —Act] 



(Mouse is the room-in,) 




There is a mouse 




[+Indiv] 
[+Indiv, —Act] 



(8) Egy eg6r van a szobiiban. 
(A mouse is the room-in.) 



There is a mouse in the room. 
(9) Az eg6r a szobaban van. 



(+Indiv, +Act] 



(The mouse the room-in is.) 
The mouse is in the room. 

Definiteness is a syntactic category which applies to both countable and 
uncountable nouns in a noun phrase. In the case of countable nouns it applies 
only to individualized nouns. The most important elements of definiteness 
are identification [— Y] and actualization [+ Act] which are characteristic 
features of the definite article and demonstrative in both English and Hun- 
garian. Their difference lies in the cleixis. In English the demonstrative and 
the definite article exclude each other, H t\ever, in Hungarian the demonstra- 
tive generally does not occur without the definite article (see: Table IV): 

(10) This book is yours, that book is mine. 
Ez a konyv a tied, az a konyv az eny6m. 

(This the book the yours that the book the mine.) 

Possessive adjectives also express definiteness. 

Not all noun phrases in either language go through a complete process 
of definization. In the case of countable nouns there are individualized but not 
actualized noun phrases as well \\hich can be expressed by the indefinite 
article: 

(11) A boy played with a ball in the courtyard. 
Egy fiu labddzott ar, udvaron. 

(A boy ball+deverb suff.+past tense the courtyard-on.) 



Other indefinite determiners do not individualize the nouns they modify, 
but they can define the agglomerations or express totality for both countable 
and uncountable nouns: 

(12) All boys like to play football. 

NindenjValammnyi fiu szerct futballozni. 

(All boy like* football+deverb. sufF+inf. suff.) 



(played with a ball) 



(to play football) 
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(13) It was raining all day. 
Egisz nap esett az ebG. 
(Whole day fell the rain.) 

(14) Ho ate a whole apple. 

Egy egesz almat megevett, 
(A whole apple+(acc.) has-eaten-hc.) 

Owing to lack of time the modification of noun phrases is not analyzed 
in this paper. 

After the part showing the place and role of determiners in a noun phrase 
only the use of the article is examined in noun phrases functioning in different 
syntactic functions. (1) in subject function, (2) in object complement function, 
and finally (3) in predicate (subject complement) function. Genericness is 
only slightly touched upon. Examples are given to show similar, different, 
and partly different cases in the two languages. 

An uncountable noun functioning as subject denoting a material object 
is preceded by the zero article in botli languages: 

(15) Art E ,n -> d/-N [-Count, +Concr] 
o Blood runs in his veins. 

o V6r folyik az ereiben. 
(Blood flow-s the vein-s-his-in.) 

While an uncountable noun referring to an abstract notion occurs with the 
zero article in English, but generally with the definite article in Hungarian, 
therefore HLE (Hungarian learners of English) often commit errors: 

(16) Art E - 0 / _N [-Count, -Cancr] 
Artn -> def/(0) 

0 Time flies. 
Az ido repul. 
(The t : me fly.) 

The same can be stated about uncountable nouns functioning as object when 
a habitual action is expressed: 

(17) Art E ,u -> 0 / _N [-Count, +Concr] 
The baby drinks o milk every morning. 

A kisbaba minden reggel o tejet iszik. 

(The little-baby every morning milk-(acc) drinks-he.) 

or with nouns denoting abstract notion in a generic sense: 

(18) Art E -> o /N [-Count, -Conor, -Specific] 
Artn -> def 

1 like o music. 
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Szeretem a zenet, 

(Lovc-I (dot'.) the music- (ace.).) 

But frequently nouns denoting a material object occur with some in English 
and with the zero article in Hungarian: 



Hungarians generally omit some in their speech. The use of some in object 
function is much more frequent than in subject possition. 

WTien nouns are defined by the context or situation the definite article 
is used in both languages: 

(20) Art E ,H. -> def/.N [-Count, -fOoncr, -j-Act] 
Pass me the salt, please. 

Add ide a s6t, kdrlek. 

(Give here the salt-(acc) ask-you-I.) 

(21) Art E ,H -> def/_N[— Count, -Conor, +ActJ 
Let's listen to the music. 

Hallgassuk a zenet. 
(Listen-let's-(def.) the music-(ace ).) 

When an uncountable noun refers to an indefinite occurrence of the phe- 
nomenon in question both the zero article and some can be used in English, 
while in Hungarian tlu zero article can \ary with the quantifying determiner 
egy lets: 

(22) Artu -> a/some [—Def] 

Artu -> o /-N [—Count, — Concr] 

or Detn -> egy kis f~ Def, + Quant] 
Let's listen to ajsome tnusic. 
Hallgassunk ^legy kis zenet. 

(Liston-let's-(indef.) 0/a little music-(acc).) 

Problems also occur when one language considers a noun as uncountable 
while the other as countable e.g., English. i?iformation - Hungarian, infor- 
'Mdcioj-k, English: advice — Hungarian: tcvndcsl-ok. 

In the case of countable nouns in the singular, article usage differs in the 
two languages where no uthvr determiner is present. Tn English this form must 




f Def] /JST [-Count, +Concr] 



or Detn -> egy kis [—Def, + Quant] 

I have bought some cheese and some cream. 

o 8a j tot es 0 tejszfnt vettem, 

(Cheese- (acc.) and cream- (acc.) bought-I.) 
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occur with either the definite or indefinite article while in Hungarian it may 
occur with the zero aitiele as well The reason is that the opposition between 
individualized and non individualized nu .suing is not overtly marked in English 
(see. examples (5), (7) mentioned earlier). The problem is Jso complicated 
with the use of existential there (isjare) in English locative sentences which 
have no overt counterparts in Hungarian unlike French and German. 

These statements are also true for nouns functioning us objects. However, 
there are word-order restrictions on the occurrence of the articles in Hun- 
garian, v\here the singular countable nouns v\ith the zero article hi object 
function usually precedes the governing verb (S-O-V), while with the indef- 
inite and definite article the neutral position for tin objeU noun is after the 
veil) (S-V-O), when it is emphasized, the noun may precede the verb: 

(23) Art E - def/indcf /_N [-{-Count, -PlurulJ 
Art H -> def/indef/o 

What are von doing? 

I am writing a letter. (23a) o Levelet irok. 

(Letter-(aec) vvrite-I (indef),) 
(b) Irok egy levelet, 

(Write-I (indef.) a letter-.) 

-(aee.) 

(e) Egy levelet irok. 
(A letter-(uee.) write-I-,) 
-(indef) 

(i e , It is a letter I am writing.) 

(24) I am writing the letter. (a) from a levelet. 

(Write-1 (def) the letter-(aee).) 
(b) A levelet ironi. 
(The letter-(acc) write-I (def).) 
(It is the letter I am writing.) 

With plural countable nouns some may occur in English, while in Hun- 
garian the zero article or the determine! nthdny occurs. It causes similar 
problems lot Hungarians as it does with uncountable nouns mentioned ear- 
lier: 

(25, 20) Art fi -» 0/somo/-lS T [-f Count, -f-Plural, —Act) 
Art H ->o /-NL+Gount, + Plural, -Act] 
Det>[ -> nehdny 

(25) There are some rocks on the coast, 
o Sziklak vannak a parton. 
(Roek-s are the eoasl-on.) 
N&hany szikla van a parton. 
(Some roek is the coast-on,) 
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(26) Stove bought some/o books at a sale. 
Pista vett nihdny konyvet a kiarusitason. 
(Steve bought some book-(acc) the salc-on.) 
Pista nihdny konyvet vett a kiarusitason. 
(Steve some book-(acc) bought the sale-on.) 
Pista o konyveket vett a kiarusitason. 
(Steve book-s-(acc) bought the sale-on. 
Pista vett 0 konyveket a kiarusitason. 
(Steve bought book-s-(acc) the sale-on.) 

The problem becomes more difficult when the plural fo.m is u&ed in one lan- 
guage and the singular in the other to express the sa.i«. idea, i.e., with nouns 
denoting parts of the human body: 

(27, 28) Det E -> Det [+Poss] 

or Art -* def/o /Jf [-f Count, -{-Plural] 

Det H -> Det i+Poss] 
and/or Art-H -> def/o /-N [-{-Count, —Plural] 

(27) to shake 0 hands 
o kezet fogni 
(haud-(acc) hold-to) 

(28) He fixed his eyes on the horizon. 
0 Szemet a lat6hatarra szogeztc. 
(Eye-his-(acc) the horizon-on fixed-he.) 

Finally, nouns functioning as the nominal part of the predicate (as subject 
complement) are analyzed in their relation to article usage. 

An uncountable noun functioning as nominal predicate does not cause 
any problem since in both languages the zero article is used: 

(29) Art E , H - 0/ON [-Count, +Goncr] 

Water becomes 0 steam at a high temperature. 

A viz magas honicrstfkleten 0 gozzd valik. 

(The water high tempera ture-on steam-(suffix.) beeomcs-it.) 

A singular countable noun denoting the class to which the subject belongs 
is generally preceded by the indefinite article in English, but in Hungarian 
it is used with the zero article, and precedes the verbal predicate if there is 
one; while a plural countable noun takes the zero article in both languages. 

(30, 31) Art E - indef. /_N [+Count, -Plural] 
Art k -*0 

(30) John is a linguist. 
Janos 0 nyelvtisz. 
(John linguist.) 
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(31) I am a Hungarian, 
o Magyar vagyok, 
(Hungarian am-I.) 

(32) Art K ,H ^0/-N[+C 1 ount, -f-PluralJ 
John and Peter are o boys. 
Janos 6s P6ter o fiuk. 

(John and Peter boys.) 

In cases when the definite aiticle is used befoie a noun functioning as a 
predicate its appearance is unrelated to its predicate function: 

(33) Art E -> def. 

/-M[+RestrJ+N[+Couut, -Plural, +Y) 

Det H -> Dem+Art | + DefJ 

John is the linguist whose works are best-known, 

Janos az a nyclv6sz, akinek a inuvei a legismertebbek, 

(John that the linguist v no -of the work-s-his the most known-(pl.) 

For lack of time the given cases only show the basic uses of the article, 
jiu special occurrences are touched upon. It can be seen from the above state- 
ments and examples that while both languages have the same set of articles 
their use differs. While English has fixed word-order, in Hungarian a change 
in word-order also has some role in expressing determination or at least has 
some relation to article usage. At this point it may be interesting to see a few 
examples in three languages i.e., in English, Polish and Hungarian where 
Polish has no articles and has free word-order (at least in opposition to Eng- 
lish). 

Every discourse contains some old and new information. In marking the 
distribution of information stress, intonation as well as word order have im- 
portant roles. Since neutral sentence stress generally has final position in 
Polish therefore the linguistic element containing new information is also 
pldut'd finally, independently from the grammatical (i,o., syntactical) function 
it fulfills. The known, already mentioned information is placed sentence in- 
itially. So topic comment also influences the sentence structure of languages 
with free word-order. 

Word-order plays an important role in anaphoric sentences. While in an 
independent sentence several types of word order are possible, in sentence 
sequences that is not the ease: 

(34) W pokoju siedzial w'dopiec. 

A boy was sitting i'i the room. 
Egy fiu Bit a szobiiban. 
(A boy sat the room-in.) 
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(a) Wyszedl chlopiee, A boy went out. Egy fiu kiment, 

(A boy out-went,) 

(b) Chlopiee wyszedl. The boy went out, A fiu kiment, 

(The boy out-went,) 

In all three languages only sentence (b) can be correct in relation to sentence 

(34) since in the case of sentence (a) the noun is not co-referent with that of 
sentence (34). 

A noun is considered definite in sentence-initial position and indefinite in 
final position in Polish. So the idea is expressed bv word-order in Polish which 
is expressed by the articles in English and Hungarian: 

(35) Chlopiee dal kotu pilk^. 
The boy gave the cat a ball. 

A fiii adott a macskanak egy labdat, 

(The boy gave the eat-to a ball-(acc).) 
<36) Chlopiee dal pi Ik? kotu. 

The boy gave the ball to a cat. 

A labdat a fiu egy macskanak adta. 

(The ball-(acc) the boy a cat-to gave-he.) 
<37) Kotu pilke dal chlopiee. 

A boy gave the ball to the cat. 

Egy fiii adta a macskanak a labdat, 

(A boy gave-he the cat-to the ball-(aec).) 

However the demonstrative ten, ta, to, ci, te and the indefinite pronoun 
jakti can also express reference and definiteness in Polish: 

(38) Wykradl miliejantowi rewolwcr. 
He stole a gun from the policeman. 
Ellopott a rendortol egy revolvert. 
(Away-stole-he the polieeman-froin a revolver-(acc).) 

(a) Ten miliejnnt siedzial za to. 
Therefore the policeman was in prison. 
Ez6rt a render bortnoben volt. 
(This-for the policeman prison-in was.) 

(b) Miliejant siedzial za to. 

Therefore the policeman was in prison. 
Ezdrt a rendor bdrtonben volt. 
(This-for the policeman prison-in was.) 

(c) Siedzial za to ten miliejant. 

(In English it is the same as [a] and [b].) 
Ez6rt bortonben volt a rendor. 
(This-for prison-in was the policeman.) 
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(d) Sicdzial za to 0 milicjant. 
Therefore a policeman was in prison. 
Ez6rt egy rendor bortonben volt. 
(This-for a policeman prison-in was.) 
Ez6rt bortonben volt egy rendor. 
(This-for prison-in was a policeman.) 

Difference in meaning occurs only in the laht example (d) where word-order 
has changed and ten does not oceur. Where the demonstrative tat occurs with 
the noun in final position it still remains definite. The policeman was in prison; 
while where the nuun occurs with the zero article it becomes indefinite. A po- 
liceman tvas in prison — not the same whose gun was stolen. 
The indefinite jakis can also overrule word-order in Polish: 

(39) Widzialam jak do pokoju wchodzial m^zczyzna. 
I saw that a man entered the room. 
Lattam, hogy egy f6rfi bel6pett a szobaba. 
(Saw-I that a man in-entered the room-into.) 

(a) Kiedy weszlam zobaczylam, ze m^zczyzna stoi pray oknie. 

When I entered the room I saw that the man was standing in front of 
the window. 

Amikor beleptein hUtam, hogy a ferfi az ablak elott. 

(When in-entered-I saw I that the man the window before all stand.) 

(b) Kiedy wesziam zobaczylam, ze przy oknie stoi m^zezyzna. 

When I entered the room I saw that a man was standing in front of the 
window. 

Amikor beleptein lattam, hogy egy ferfi all az ablak elott. 

(When in-cntered-I saw-I that a man stand the window before.) 

(e) Kiedy weszlam zobaczylam, ze jakii m^zezyzna stoi przy oknie. 

When I entcrod the room I saw that alsome man was standing in front 
of the window. 

Amikor beleptein lattam, hogy az ablnk elott egylvalamilycn forfi all. 
(When in-entered saw-I that the window before a/some man stand.) 

In example (a) the man is identified with the one who entered the room, in 
examples (b, e) it is a different man. This difference can be expressed in Polish 
by word-order ehange (example b) and by jaki4 (example e) marking the 
iiidefinitencss overtly on the hurfaee. The same difference is expressed with 
the help of the definite and indefinite article in both English and Hungarian. 

My aim was tu illustrate the role of determination in two languages w hich 
are dissimilar in character but use the same sot of articles though not accord- 
ing to identical patterns. The few Polish examples served the purpose of 
showing what means a language that does not possess any articles has t(. 
express determination. 
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A SEMANTIC ANALYSIS OF WHO, WHAT, WHOSE, AND WHICH 
AND THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN POLISH 



WlESLAW OUSKSY 



Pedagogical l T niccr*ity t Bydgoszcz 



Question Words (QW) in English have often been derived from indefinite 
NP's. In most transformational treatments these NP'b have been assigned 
the status of pro forms with Wh as a scope indicator or indexci attached to 
them. 

The arguments for deriving (QWs from indefinite NPs have been dis- 
cussed by numerous authors; Ross (1007), Bach (1971), Lewandowska (1971), 
and Stockwell et al (1973), among others. 

However, the indefiniteness of QWs in English has been put into ques- 
tion by some linguists. Koutsoudas (19G8), Kuroda (1968), and Levvandowska 
(1975), for example, argue that Wh constituent for interrogative can be either 
(4-Definite) or ( — Definite), yielding either 'at which place' or 'at what place* 
if place is (—Attach) or 'where* if place is (-{-Attach). 1 

Browne's (1970) study on QWs in Macedonian demonstrates that a 
distinction must be made between koho (who/whom) which appears in qucs 
tions both with and without the definitcness indicator clitic go and is thus 
definite or indefinite, and sto (what) which is always indefinite. 

Also Hewer (1976 : 10) points out that in Kasem the determiner in a NP 
may bo replaced by the question determiner -<5 (which) if "... the question 
determiner also agrees with the noun, by bearing the initial consonant of the 
definite article that agrees with the particular class and number of the noun". 

As is well known most transformational analyses relate surface occurrences 
of QWs .to two constituents; Wh and N. Wh, common to all QW's ,has been 
usuallj suspended from Determiner node, e.g. Article, and has been the under- 
lying form for the phonological shape of QWs in English. N, which is sister 



1 For details cf. Lewandowska (1074 : 25). 
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adjoined under Determiner node, has heui aligned the feature ( , Pro) and 
ha.s been the constituent which distinguishes anions different QWs by virtue 
of possessing different lexical meaning.- 

However, as has been pointed out by Koutsoudas (1908 . 268), sonui QWs, 
e.g. Whin, When, Why, and How ha\e been derived from a slightly different 
underlying structure than Who, What, and Which in the analysis proposed 
by Katz and Postal (10G4), the formci, but not the latter, eontain a Preposi- 
tion in their underlying stiuctures. Moreover, Katz and Postal (1964) derive 
When, Where, How, ami Why from 'at what time', 'at what place', in what 
mantiei', and 'fur what reason', respectively, whereas Kuroda (19G8) derives 
these QW's from \it which time*, 'at which place', "in which way', and 'for 
which reason*. 

The. abo\r discussion seems to indicate that in the current literature the 
pruhlen. if drdnitcness \ ersus indeliniteness of \Vh, and consequently of XP 
underlying QWs, is still an open question. We saw above that the assignment 
of the feature ( ( Definite) to XP's underlying QW's was based upon the as- 
sumption that this feu tin c could be used to characterize 'which' underlying 
surface occurrences uf II 'An*, Where, IIoxv, and Why. Despite the fact that 
exactly the sa ue surfau occurrences of the above mentioned QW's were 
ihaiacterized a> being ( Definite) bj those linguists who proposed to derive 
When, Where 9 etc., from 'at what tinio\ 'at what place', etc., the former 
approach was inconsistent in deriving When, Where, etc., from definite NP s 
and ll'Ao, What, etc., from indefinite NP's. 

In our opinion the controversy steins from a confusion of underlying 
semantic features, ( \ Definite) and ( Definite) in this ease, witu the real oe- 
turiinees of Which and What in the surface forms of Special Questions (SQ) 
in English, and fioni the fact that the semantic characterization of QW's 
has been equated with the pragmatic presuppositions that can be associated 
with QW's occurring in SQ's. We shall dwell a little on the latter issue. 

It has been widely aeknowldged that QW's occur in SQ's to indicate the 
ignorance of the speaker about someone's identity or the place of event, etc.; 
hence the occurrences of II7*o, Where, etc., in the surface forms of SQ's. Who, 
Whttt, etc., oeciu in SQ's whenever the speaker is assuming that the entities 
about which these QW's are asking do exist but it is the addressee (the ono who 
pn>\ ides the answei, in this ease) who has the sufficient knowledge of their 
identity or phiee of existence, etc 3 

The acceptance of the view that !Nr*s underlying QW's are marked as (-|~ Def- 
inite) would c\entually lead to contradiction; the speaker in uttering a SQ 
containing, for instance. II7*o, would be referring to some entity in the outside 

a Of. Grosu (1075) on tho structure of fronted Wh phrases. 
3 Cf. Chaff (1970 : 325 .320). 
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world us being definite. I Towever, it is difficult to see how one can refer to some- 
thing us being definite without knowing what it is. More precisely, how win 
the speaker refer to an XT as being definite if he does not know the referent 
of this NP. In other words, an analysis that postulates (-^Definite) as a fea- 
ture for XP\s underlying QW's must explain on what ground* NTs underlying 
QW's can be assigned the feature ( + Definite) if the referents of these NP'a 
are not given. 

Let us now consider a case where IIVio in English and Kto in Polish oeeur 
in SQ s which contain definite NPs although the two QWs are asking about 
the definite NT's in question. An interesting case is discussed in Donnellan 
(1971). The discussion is focused on the two uses of Who as exemplified in 1 
and 3 below. 

1. Who is the man drinking a martini? 

2. Kto jest tjn czlow iek/kto jest tym czlowiekieiu, kUvy pije martini? 

ff 1, according to Donnellan, is uttered by someone at a party upon seeing an 
interesting looking person holding a muitini gluss, then Y is asking about a 
particular person. Howe\ ei , saj.s Dunnelkm, the same question can be asked in a 
different context Suppose, for example, that the same question (we .shall label 
it as 3) is asked by tin chairman of the local Teetotallers Union who lias just 
been informed that a man is drinking a muitini at theii annual party. He re- 
sponds by asking his informant 3. 

3. Who is the man drinking a mart'ni? 

4. Kto to jest ten ezlowick/... , klory pije martini! 

The chairman in asking 3 does not ha u* some particular peiaon in mind. Don- 
nellan then explains that the use of H7m in 1 tan be related to the referential 
use of definite descriptions and the use of Who in 3 can be related to the attribu- 
tive use of definite descriptions (Donnellan 1971 : 104). 

Leaving the problems imohed in the discussion of definite deseiiptioiit for 
philosophers let us now set how the two u.ses of Who can be accounted foi in a 
linguistic theory. 

We shall begin by adding one mou question with IV ho to those aheady 
mentioned in Donnellan (1971), 

5. Who is drinking a martini? 
(>. Kto pije martini « 

To explain differences among (1 0) we shall imestigute the pn»uj4»~.:!tioiis 
that the speaker is making upon uttering (1-0). (7 - 12) below are the respect- 
ive presuppositions for (1 - 0). 

7. The man drinking a martini is someone. 

8. Czlowickiem, ktory pije martini jest ktos. 

7 Papers and Stumea V"I r\ >-» 
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0. Someone is the man drinking a martini. 
JO. Ktos jest czlowiekiem, kt6ry pije martini. 

11. iSoineonc is drinking a martini. 

12. KtoS pije martini. 

Fui the sake uf clarity of the argument let us substitute the English term the 
matt and its Polish translation cztoiviek by a more neutral pair, the person and 
osoba for English and Polish respectively. We can do that because the man in 
the English examples as well as czlounek in the Polish luuntcrparta do not ne- 
cessarily have to be used to mean a poison who is male. On the cither hand per- 
son in English and osoba in Polish can be used to mean both st.\<.s t>o that iu> 
harm is done with regard to the meaning of (7 - 12). Thus we obtain (13 - 18). 

13. The person drinking a martini is someone. 

14. Osobq,, ktora pije martini jest ktoS. 

15. Someone is the pcrsn drinking a martini. 
U). Kto5 jest osoba, ktora pije martini. 

17. Someone is drinking a martini. 

18. KtoS pije martini. 

We can now sec that 15 and 17 mi English, and 1 G and 18) in Polish are, in fact, 
identical fur the difference between 'sonvono' and 'someone is the poison* 
on the one hand, and the difference between 'ktojT and *kto£ jest osoba/ on 
the other, can be disregarded. This is not surprising sinee both 15 and 17 in 
English and 16 and 18 in Polish arc the respective presupposition* for 3 and •> 
and 4 and 6, which are asking about die identity of the person u ho is drinking a 
maitinL 4 This is not, however, the case with 13 and 14, they are not asking 
about anybody \s identity, i.e., 1 and 2 as oQs presupposing 13 and 14, res- 
pectively, ore not asking about anybody's identity. 

1 in English, if uttered in the context described by J)„ inellan, would mean 
something like 19. 

19. What is the name (profession) position, etc , of the man drinking a 
martini? 

The corresponding form in Polish is 20. 

20. Jakie jest na/.wihko (zuwod) poxyeja, etc., tcgo i7,lo\vicka, ktoiv pije 
martini I 

The above discussion seems to point out to the fact that .sometimes Who in 
English S QY and Kto in Folihh SQ s can be used w here, in f«u t , What and Jaki/a/o 
is meant. Wl can add that 'who* can be found not onh in environments uhcre 



4 5 in English and 0 in can in u*>vd to f*on\H an oftVi to tin imitation 

This UkO i»f o and G wi'.l not bo discussed in this pnpor. 
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definite descriptions occur but also in environments where propci names oe- 
eur. 

21. Kto to jest ten Kowabkil 

22. Who is it this Kowalski? 

Here again, tvho and lio are not used to <tbk about someone's identity (we know 
that it is Kowalski) but rather to ask about Kowalski s featuies as a mau.22 
can thus be paraphrased as 23 and 21 can be paraphrased as 24. 

23. ^liat sort of man is Kowalski? 

24. Jakini ezlowiekiem jest Kowalski? 

We saAV above that the two uses of 'who* in English SQs and tlic two uses of 
e Wo* in Polish SQ's can be accounted for if they are related to two different 
pressupositions. 

It will be demonstrated later in this paper that the two uses of 'who' and 
e kto* can be explained if a different se t of semantic features is assigned to XP's 
underlying a particular use of 'who* and e kto' in SQ/s. 

Let us now return to the discussion of definiUness veisus indefiniteness of 
NFr underlying QWs. It seems that Donnelkms (1971) discussion of the two 
uses of who in English gives further support to the claim that QWs should 
be derived from indefinite XP s. The fact that 'who' as used in 1 refers to a 
definite 1ST and for this very reason could be coutehed of as being derived 
from a definite XP was explained by showing that 'who' in 1 did not ask 
about anybody's identity and was thus different from the nouual use of 'who* 
in KQ's in English. The argument Isolds true for >SQ*s in Polish as well. 

It must be pointed out that the analysis of the two uses of 'who' that wo 
pioposed above can be additional!} supported if a question-answer system is 
taken into consideration. As has been noticed above the referents of the 3\T's 
underlying QWs are not given in the question itself (it would be illogical to ask 
about a referent which is, at the same time, given) if the QWs occurring in 
SQ'sarc asking about the identity of some Js*P's. At least th< speaker in utter- 
ing a SQ is assuming that the referent of the XP underlying the QW which 
has been used in the SQ will be given in the answer. 5 

But even h<*re we can not say that the speaker has a particular referent in 
mind since the relationship holding betMocn a QW and the answer to the ques- 
tion in which the QW oeeurs is not one-to-one.* 

Wo cannot but agree with Horn (1969 : 98) that the set of possible answers 

* IT. Ajdukiewiez (1974 : 87), especially his remarks on datum quaestionis. 

• (T. Brown (19C8) and Sarles (1070) for a discussion on the question -answer system. 
An exhaustive discussion on the question -answer system can bo found ui Popo (1972), 
and Keenan and Hull (1973). A contrast!™ analysis of tho question-answor system in 
English and Polish lias been offorcd recently by Iwanicka (197C). 
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to a SQ can be defined <ib "... the set of permissible existential instantiations 
of the appropriate presupposition Although the speaker is cdSu.Tiing that only 
one membei of the set of possible answers is the proper ansv, er to his question 
he is not able to find out which one It is before the answer has been supplied. 

In the above discussion we have tried to show that the definiteness of NP s 
underlying QW'a is not stated but presupposed. Accordingly, it n ill be propo- 
sed that the NP s underlying Q\V s be marked with the feature ( Definite). 

In English the feature ( Definite) has been attributed to 2?P's underlying 
QW's via Wh, i.e., it has been attached to Wh. The postulation of Wh in under- 
lying lepiesentation of QW\s coincides with the phonological shape of QW's in 
English. 7 

Howevei , it is worth pointing out that it is not at all clear how Wh functions 
in the grammar of English. There have been numerous, often conflicting, pro- 
posals ad\ ocatedin the curient literature and the discussion on the status of Wh 
is still continuing . compare, for example, Katz and Postal (1964), Bresnan 
(1970), Sach (1971), KunoandRobinscn (1972), Chomsky (1973), and Langae 
ker (1974) 8 Languckei (1974 . 3) observes the following, "Analyses differ as to 
wliethei oi not Wh is to be considered meaningful ... and they differ also in 
legard to u bethel Wh is present in deep structure or inserted tiansformation- 
i tally". Then lie argues that Wh in English is an overt morphological element 
but its "... deep structure status is unresolved" (Langacker 1974 : 8). 

In our treatment of QWs in English and Polish it will be assumed that QW's 
arc derived from indefinite NP's occurring in the underlying representations 
of SQ's. It must be stressed that the term underlying representation is not 
understood in the sense of Chomsky's (1965) deep structure but in the sense of 
semantic structure, e.g., Krzeszowski's (1974) inpiU struoiure* 

In this paper we shall use the term semantic structure (SS) in the above 
sense. Moreover, we shall assume that each SS underlying a QW contains a 
noun N and a feature matrix EVI. N is not a real word but a pro-form. SS's 
contain all infonnation that is neoessarj for the semantic intepretation of QW's. 

It will be postulated that FM's contain the following features; ( -[-Inter- 
rogative), (—Definite), and (4-Identifying), hereafter (-(-Lit), (— Def), and 
(+Ident), respectively. 

It can be pointed out that the two features (-hint) and ( — Def) will be res- 

7 In Polish QW*ei bliou more diversity with respect to their phonological shape, 
i . *kto\ *dlaczego\ *cz,j j\ etc, and it seems difficult to postulate anything for Polish 
that would match the handiness of Wh in English. 

• As is »\oii known Kot? and Postal (19G4) conaulor Wh to bo the element marking 
the constituent to bt> questioned. Bresnan (1970) equates Wh with the Q of Katz and 
Postal\s conceives of Wh as a complementizer. For Buch (1971 : 157) Wh "... stands 
for some abstract language independent representation of the question word forma 
tivo,..", Chomsky (1973) dovelops Bresnan's (1970) conception of Wh. 
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ponsible foi the triggering of QW Movement Xi uisforrcution in English and 
Polish as well as for the phonological shape of QWs in both languages. 9 

It must be emphasized that the postulation of the features (+Int) and 
( - l)ef ) makes it possible to distinguish between QW\s on the one hand and 
Relative Pronouns (RP) on the other. Although a discussion on RP'S would 
go fai beyond the scope of this paper it is worth mentioning that HP's can 
be derived from SS's containing X's identical to the ones postulated for 
SS\s from which QWs are derived. However, the PM's for RP's will be differ- 
ent from the FM's for QWs in that the former will not contain the two fea 
fcures (+Int) and (-Def) but (-Lit) And (+Dcf). 

The feature (-f Ident) is proposed in order to account for the unique func- 
tion QW s perforin in SQ's, they ask for the identification of individuals or 
states whose existence is piesnpposcd bj the speaker. QWs can thus be eoneei 
vi d of as devices used by the speakei to help the addressee identify these poi 
tioas of context that must be specified in the answer. However, as is well k.iown, 
one ami the same syntactic form may be used in linguistic communication to 
express various discoursive functions. It is not Miipiising that 25 and 26 can 
be used tu convey a request for information, i.e., they can be used us ques- 
tions. 

25. What is she writing > 
20 Co oi m pisze? 

But it is also true that 25 and 20 can be used to convey a .surprise. The tradi- 
tional wav of dealing with such eases has been to point out that 25 and 26 are 
questions and that the suprise value of interrogative stiuctures that are pre- 
sent in 25 and 26 is carried out b} means of exclamatory sentences, e.g.. 27 
and 28, respectively. 

27. What is she writing! 

28. Co onn pisze! 

It will be claimed here that the 'what' of 25 and the 'what' of ;-7 are not identi- 
cal ami thus they must be assigned distinct semantic description. The same re- 
fers, needless to say, to 'co' in 26 and e co' in 28. In the case of 25 the speaker 
wants the addressee to identify and specify in the answer whatever constitu- 
tes the pragmatic counterpart of 'what'. There is nohing that must be ideuti- 
iied in the case of 27, and 28. 27 can be uttered upon seeing something that lias 
already been vwitten, what is surprising is either the outcome of writing, e.g., 
a lettei , or the contents of w hatever lias been vv rit ten. Nothing of the kind can 
be said of 25 where neithei an outcome of vvritting nor the contents of whatever 

* Cf. iM.sink vt al, (1978) on ilotaila concerning a contrast i\o aunlvsts of SQ*s in 
English and Polish. Also cf. Oleksy (1070). 
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has been written are given. One way of accounting for the difference m use of 
'what' and 'eo* as exemplified in 25 and 27, and 2G and 28 is to assume that 
'what' .uul \o' occurring in 25 and 2(j, respecth ely, are marked with the feature 
(+Ident), which properly describes the function of what and 'co' in SQ's. 

The three features (t int), (-Def), and (+Ideut) are postulated for all 
SS's underlying surface occurrences of QW 7s in English and Polish. Besides 
the three features dealt with above we .shall postulate the next two features, 
( t Selective) and (± Possessive), hereafter (± Select) and (±Poss). Some QW s 
will be characterized by possessing the feature ( r Select) or (-j-Poss) and some 
others will be characterized by possessing the feature (—Select) or (— Poss). 

The feature (-[ Select) is postulated in ordei to account for the difference 
between 'which' and 'what' on the one hand and between Ictdry/a/e' and 
■juki/n/e* on the other. The pioblein is by no means new. TCatz and Postal 
(1004) account for the difference by analysing 'which' as being demed from 
29 and 'what* as being derived from 30, 29 and 03 below represent underlying 
structures for 'which* and 'what', respectively. 

2»- nm> 30, NP 




w Inch 



hoo'v 




what 



book 



Jfuddlestone (1971 .24) following JackendofFs (1908) anahsi.s of quantifiers 
in English proposes two possible sources foi the derivation of 'which books* 
and 'what books', respectively 31 and 32, and 33 and 34. 

'51. NT 32. NP 




hooks 




books 




droopy ami 
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33. 

T>et N 




NP 



pr 



Indef 
wh 





NT 



ol NP 




Det. 



Dot N 



hidel" 



wh 



book/s 



indef bool 



It is dear from (31 - 34) that the difference between 'which books' and 'what 
books" ha* been accounted for by assigning different underlying structures foi 
the noun 'book' w hereas both 'which* and 'what* have been derived from exac- 
t-el} the same underlying source, i.e., an indefinite NP. Then, Himdlostone 
guc.s that Vlmh* is restricted to domains with definite NP's and 'what* is 
restricted to domains with indefinite KP's (Huddlestone 1971 : 23). 

We shall, of course, agree with Huddlestone (1971) that Wh olement is 
associated with indefinite* NTs. However, we shall not agree that the structu 
ics (3 1 34) pi oposed by Huddlestone account for the difference between "which 
books' and 'what books*. Leaving the KP 'book* aside, we shall claim that the 
difference can be explained by postulating the feature (Select) which is present 
i ' the FAI for 'which* but which is absent from the FM for 'what*. To be more 
precise, we shall claim that the FM for 'which' contains the feature ( f Select) 
whereas the FM for 'what* contains tne feature (—Select). 

The features (+Seleet) and (^Select) are also postulated for the Polish 
counterparts of 'which* and 'what*; respectively 'ktory/a/e' and *jaki/a/e*. 

It must be emphasized that the feature ( f Select) also accounts for the dif- 
ference between 35 and 37, and 30 and 38. \ 



35. Where will you stay in Warsaw? 
30. Gdzie zatreymasz sie^ w Warszawie ? 

37. Which hotel will you stay at in Warsaw? 

38. W ktorym hotchi zatrzymasz sie; w Warszawie? 

Although 35 and 37 in English, and 36 and 38 in Polish can be answered in the 
same way, for example, 39 for English and 40 for Polish, yet the questions con- 
taining ^hieh/ktorjjti/e* arc felt to be more specific than the questions con- 
taining 'what/jaki/a/o' . for this reason 41 and 42) cannot be proper answers 
to 37 and 38. 

39. At "Forum". 

40. W "Forum". 

41. I'll stay with my aunt. 

42. Zatrzymam sie^ u ciotki. 
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Also notice that the speaker uttering 37 or 38 presuppose* 43 ui 44, which is 
not the case with 35 and 36. 

43. You will stay at a hotel in Warsaw, 

44. Zatrzymasz sie, w /jakims/ hotelu w Warszawie. 

Before w c pats on to the discussion of the feature (Foss) it mast be pointed 
out that not all occurrences of 'what * in English SQ's can be related to one and 
the same SS. Notice the difference that exists between 45 and 40, 

45. What are you reading? 

40. What book are you reading? 

45 is asking ubout the identity of something that is being read, while 40 is 
asking about the features of the book that is being read, 4(5 can be roughly 
paraphrased as 47. 

47. What are the features of the book you are reading? 

Also notice that the difference in meaning present in 45 and 40 &howb upo\citly 
in Polish. 48 is asking about the identity and 49, where the QYV has a distinct 
phonological shape, is asking about the features of the book and can be roughly 
paraphrased as 50. 

48. Co czytasz? 

49. Jaka ksiqzkej czytas/J 

50. Jakic sq cechy ksiqzki, ktorq czytasz? 

It will be proposed that 'what' corresponding to W in Polish and 'what* 
corresponding to 'jaki/a,V be deihed from distimt KS's. How to do this will 
be shown later in the paper. 

Let us now turn to the feature (Poss). This feature has been jjo.stulated 
in order to account for the difference between the use of 'whose' and 'which* 
on the one hand, and 'cfcyj/a/c' and 'ktoiy/n/o* on the other, respectively, 
51, 53, 52. and 54. 

51. Whose book are you reading? 

52. Czyjf\ ksiqzk? ezytasz? 

53. Which book are you reading ? 

54. Ktorty ksiqzk$ ezytasz? 

It seems that 51 and 52, beside* asking about the identity of the book 
the addressee is reading, are asking about the possessor of the book the addles- 
see is reading. 10 

10 51) and 52) can be asking about the author of the book if instead of the i until 
'book* the question contains such nouns as 'nou'P, 'poem*, etc. For example, 'Wltuso 
poem aro you reading?" 
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Thus, 51 and 52 presuppose something like 55 and 50, respectively. 

55. You are reading a book which belongs to X. 
5(>. Czytasz ksirjzk§, ktora nalcgy do X-a. 

where X stands for the person to whom the book belongs, Needless to say, 
55 and 50 eanot be said to have been piesupposed by the speaker who uttered 
53 or 54. 

The semantic difference between 'whose* in English and its counterparts 
in Polish, i.e., 'czyj/a/e*, and other QWs can be accounted for if the feature 
(+Poss) is postulated for PM's characterizing 'whose' and 'Czyj/a/e\ It 
goes without saying that the remaining QWs w ill be characterized as possessing 
the feature (-Poss). 

In the above section of the paper we have outlined the semantic featuics 
that wc think should be present in FM's for QWs in English and Polish, The 
first two features, ( { Int)and ( Def) account foi the semantic description of 
QVsand, in addition to that, they trigger QYV-+ -Movement Transformation, 
The remaining three features, (Idcnt), (Select), and (Poss) make it possible to 
distinguish among different QWs in English and Polish, 

57, 58, 50, and 00 below represent the respective tfM's for 'who', 'whose*, 
'which \ and 'what * as well as their counterparts in Polish, i.e.; 'kto\ 'ezyj/a,e\ 
'ktory/a/e\ and 'eo\ 



57. .IS. 50, 00, 
■flnt +Jnt flirt Mnt 
-Def -Def - Def -~Dcf 
+ Idcnt + Idcnt fldent Ident 
-Select -Select -Select ^Select 
—Poss | Poss —Poss —Poss 



It is easy to sec that 'whujkto' is different from 'which/ktory* ... with 
respect to the feature (Select). 'Who/kto* i.s then different from 'whose/cayj' ... 
with respect to the feature (Poss). '\Vhich/ktory\ in turn, is different from 
'whose/czyj' ... with respect to two features; (Select) and (Poss). Finally, 
'who/kto' has the same FM as 'what/co\ 

The difference between 'who/kto' and 'what/co* is accounted for by the 
fact that 'who/kto* is dcrhed from the SS which contains a noun person jotsubct 
whereas Vhat/eo* is derived from the SS which contains a noun thingirzecz. 

Earlier in this paper wc have alluded to two different uses of 'what" in 
English SQ\s. One of these uses corresponds to *eo* in Polish. This use of 
'what' has already been accounted for. It is time now to deal with the use 
of 'what' that corresponds to 'jaki/a/e' in Polish. 

In the first place we must decide whether the 'what* which corresponds 
to e jaki ../in Polish is derived from the SS containing the noun thing {tzecz, 
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or whethei it ib ileriveil from the SIS containing tin- main punonlosoba. As 
tan be been in 01 and 02 'what" ucrurrg before nouns* denoting both persons 
and thing?. 

• 01. What book would yon like to read? 

02. What girl would yon like to moot? 
JIuitover, (>l ami 02 are asking about sunn fcatuu.** of the nouns which follow 
'what', in this ease 'book' and 'girl\ rather than about the identity. If the 
latter were the case we would have 63 and 04. 

63. What would you like to read? 

04. Who would you like to meet ? 

Thus, it seems reasonable to assume that the 'uhut' which corresponds to 
r jaki in Polish is derived from the NX which contains a dummy instead 
of person or (king. The same SS will be proposed for 'jaki in Polish. 11 
This 'what* will be marked as what**. 

It must be emphasized that 'whose* ami 'which* and their counterparts 
in Polish, i.e., 'czyj and 'ktorv ...* will be derived from SS*s which also 
contain dummies. 13 

Having presented the basic facts concerning the semantics of QW*s in 
English and Polish it is time now to present SSs from which 'who*, 'whati\ 
'whose*, 'which*, and 'whati\ and then respective Polish counterparts; 
'kto*. 'co\ 'cfcyj 'ktorv ...\ and 'jaki 
the respective NS's. 

NT 



.* are derived. (G5 - 09) represent 




N 



Ovoba 



— lut 
-Del 
-f Ident 
-Select 



Tliina 



Who/Kin 



Wli.il ,/('<i 



KM 
41nt 

-n<-r 

-i- Ident 
-Select 
- 1 W 



11 In Polish 'jftku *jakn\ etc. as well us 9 kt6r> \ "ktora\ etc.. mill *e*/.yj\ V/yja", 
etc.. must be interpreted for number, case, and gender. 

u One (ait postulate that the .soluctton of the proper noun must bo postponed un« 
till the noun which follows the QW has boon selected. 

An intonsttn^ proposal has beta offered in Hainbltu ( 1 076). He ixpresse.s a Wow 
that 'what 'and 'which* can be treated ns quantifiers: 

"Must important!}, there an also interrogate i qnantifiuis, since for example what 
inun or wluch man nuu take the same positions as mr\ man, a man and the man". 
(Hamblin ll»7(i : 254). 
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N 





/ 




-Mnt 
-IM 
•f-hlrnt 

f |W 




+ lnt , 

-i><-t ; 




\\ husr ( 7.\ | 



Whirh/Kinr\ 





KM 
-hit 
-IM 

1 f It* at 
-Select 
-P<ws 



1 



What .'.laki ... 



SS's fur the mentioned QWV tire identical ior English and Polish and 
thus these Q\V\s are found to be equi\alent at the level of semantic representa- 
tion. 

Let us now see how these SSs function in the surface, that is, how they 
behave in SQ s in English and Polish. The presentation will be limited to the 
most frequent occurrences of 'who*, 'what*, 'whose*, 'which*, and 'what* 
in English and their respective counterparts in Polish, i.e.; 'kto\ 'co\ *czyj ...\ 
'ktory 'jaki Of particular interest here are occurrences of QWs with 
Prepositions in English. The basic difference between English and Polish 
in this respect is the position of prepositions. As is well known, in Colloquial 
English the preposition is usually stranded from the QW and occupies the 
Jinal position in SQ's. In Polish, on the other hand, the proposition occur* 
right after the QW and is never stranded from it. Thus the combination QW 
mid Preposition is more flexible in English than in Polish. According to Leech 
and Svartvik (197.) ; J 14) the final position of proposition in English SQ's 
signals an informal style. The flexibility of the QW and Preposition combina- 
tion in English is well illustrated in (70- 73). 

70. What did he write it with? (informal) 

71. With what did he write it? (formal) 

72. What with ? (informal) 

73. With what? (formal) 

However, prepositions consisting of inure than one word, we shall call them, 
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after Leech and Svartvik (1975 : 275), Complex, are rarely placed at the 
end of a SQ in English. Notice the oddity of 15 as opposed to 74. 

74. In connection with what were two men interviewed at the police 
station? 

75. *What wen» two men interviewed at the police station in connection 
with? 

Let lus now eonwmtratc on the presentation of surface representations 
of the SS'k proposed above. Tor brevity the presentation will be tabulated. 



70. Semantic Structure 
NP 

N'' FM 



+ Tut 
-Dcf 
+ Went 
-Select 
-Poss 



Surface Representation 
English 



Polish 



Person 
Osoba 



1. Who/whom 

1. about 

2. a* 

3. at 

4. for 

2, Who- 5. from 

0. in 

7. of 

8. on 

9. to 

10. with 



3. Kto, Kogo, Komu, 
Kim 

1. o kim 

2. jako kto 

3. na kogo, kogo, 
do kogo 

4. dla kogo, na kogo, 
kogo 

4. 5. od kogo 
(k w kogo, konui 

7, o kim 

8. na kim 

9. do kogo, komu 

10, z kim 
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NP 

N FM 
+ Int 

-f Jdonb ; 
-Select 

Thing 
Rzera 
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3. Co, Czego, Czym J 


I. 


about 


I. o czym 




as 


2. jako co 


3. 


at 


1 3. na co, do czego 


4. 


for 


! 4. na co | 


o t 


from 


4. o. od czego, z czego ' 


(i. 


in 


, 0. w co | 


7. 


of 


7. o czym, o co 4 na co, [ 


8. 


on 


z czego 


9. 


to 


| 9. do czego, czemu 


10. 


with 


j 10. w co, ezym 
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Polish 



English 
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1. Whose 



N 



L 



+lnt 
-JM 
+Ident 
-Select 1 
+Poss , 







3. 


Czyj....Ozyjego. 








Czyim 


1. 


ubout 


1. 


o czyiin... 


2. 


as 


2. 


jako czyj... 


*\ 

.5. 


lit 


3. 


mi cxyj..., 




for 




7 - czyjego... 


4. 


4. 


na czyjego..., 








dla czyjego... 


-o. 


from 


4. 


5. od czyjego..., 








« czyjego 


0. 


in 


0. 


w czyjego... 


7. 


of 


7. 


czyjego.... 








o czyiin... 


8. 


on 


8. 


na czyjego... 


0. 


to 


9. 


czyjego.... 








do/na czyjego... 


10. 


with 


10. 


7. czyiin 
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+Int 
! ~Dcf 
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Surface Representation 

r Polish 



English 



Which 
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Ktory.... Ktorcgo. 








ktorym 


1. 


about 


1. 


o ktorym... 


2. 


as 


2. 


jako ktory... 


3. 


at 


3. 


na ktorcgo..., 








z ktorcgo... 


4. 


for 


4. 


dla ktdrego..., 








na/po ktorcgo... 


Which -5. 


from 


4. 


5. oil ktorcgo..., 


0. 


in 


(S. 


ktorcgo... 


7. 




7. 


o ktorym... 


8. 


on 


8. 


na ktorym... 


9. 


to 


9. 


do kttfrcgo... 


10. 


with 


10. 


z ktorcgo..., 








kt6rym... 
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Surface Representation 



2J' 



NP 



r>uruci»ure 


j English 




Polish 




1 What., 


1 

3. 


•Inlvi iTAlviptyn 

V <li\ 1 • • • | fj K\ l\l\*£\J • • • | 






j 


V llIVI 111 


r 11 l 




i i. 


n in In in 
O JUKIIII... 




2. us 


\ 


liilrn inl*i 

J («AV Jtll\ I • • • 




i\ Sit 

O, all 


i ,} - 


nil j tiKic^u , • i . 








w lfLlrini 




4. for 


1 4- 


ii n, /fil n. lrtli io<irn 

IIU^MICV JCV1V 11 ^jl 1 . . • | 




1 




JUKlC^U... 




2 What > /> from 


! 4 




- I)ef j 


(). Ill 


0. 


w/do jakiego... 


+Idenl j 


7. of 


7. 


o jakim... 


— Select | 


«. on 


i S. 


na jakiego... 


- Poss \ 


!). to 


! 9. 


do jakiego... 




10. with 


(10. 


z jakim..., 








jakim... 



Throughout. (70 80), 1, in English corresponds to 3 in Polish, (2.1.) in 
English corresponds to (4.1.) in Polish, etc. 

It can be »iddtd that mt lnne ignored such things as ease, number, and 
gcndei in the cum of Polish eounteipurt.s, in fact, wc hu\e selected masculine 
whenever gender had to bo selected. 

We are ,n\ are of the fact that our presentation of the surface representa- 
tion of SS\s for QW's in English and Polish is not complete. However, we 
have been limited to the data that were available to us. 

Conclusion*. In the abo\ c discusiun v\e have tried to defend a hypothesis 
tlut QW*s are demcd from indefinite NP's. In order to support the mdeiini- 
itness hypothesis \\t have provided arguments based upon the speaker-based 
presuppositions that are usually associated with questions containing QW's, 
i.e. SQ\>. Xext, v\c have proposed that QW's bo derhed from semantic struc- 
tures SS uhich contain two elements, a pro-forin X and a feature matrix 
FM. h>S*s for the QW*s under investigation have been found to be identical 
in English and Polish and thus the respective QWs in English and Polish 
ha\ c been found to be equh alent. It has been claimed tliat semantic differences 
among QWs can be related to differences in theii respective SS's. Finally, 
SS's for *who\ Vhat\ 'whose \ 'which*, and Vhat 2 * in English and 'kto\ 
'co\ *czyj...\ 'ktory...\ and *jaki..." in Polish, together with the most fre- 
quent!} uuurrii.g suiface representations of these SS's, ha\c been presented. 
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AND POLISH 



Barbara Ivryk 
Adam MickUwicz University, Poznau 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this paper is to present some basic facts concerning the semantic 
and syntactic eharacki atics of the English verbs of perception as compared 
to their Polish equivalents The verbs in question constitute a unique subclass 
of the V category, and + he reasons for assigning them separate semantic labels 
in both languages are manifold. In the first place, a native speaker, relying 
on his intuition and on knowledge of extra-Iinguistie reality rather than on 
any linguistic facts, can distinguish the five verbs of perception from all the 
other verbs he uses. Since all highly developed organisms perceive the world 
by means of five senses, i.e. sight, hearing, touch, smell, and taste, they 
automatically become subject to five distinct perception processes, i.e. they 
oan see, hear, feel, smell, and taste, respectively. Hence, these verbs referring 
to empirically observable phenomena wore traditionally treated as members 
of a closed system, with one feature, PERCEPTION, in common. It must 
be noted here, though, that they only describe the process of perceiving 
given phenomena thanks to appropriate organs enabling the animate being ' 
to undergo the sensation without anj specific action directed at the object 
of perception Consequently, I he examples below, containing the a fore- mention- 
ed verbs expim what was traditionally called "the receiving of an impression 
by the senses independent!} of the will of the person concerned" (Poutsma 
1926:341), or passive perception (Palmer 1966.99), more recently labelled 
as inert perception (Leech 1 971 : 23) or cognition (Rogers 1971 : 206; 1972 * 
304): 

1. I (can) see pink elephants 

2. I (c<in) hear strange noises 

1 For the semantic implications of the occurenco of modal auxiliary can, cf. PtUmcr 
(19U0:9C). 
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3. I (can) feel a nail in my shoe 

4. J (can) smell perfume 

5. I (can) iaste spices 

The present analysis, however, can by no means be confined, to the cognitive 
aspect of perception, since both in English and in Polish two other aspects 
of this phenomenon should be taken into account. Consider the following 
examples: 

0, I am looking at pink elephants 2 

7. J am listening to the strange noises 

8. J am. feeling the nail in my shoe 
0. / am smelling the perfume 

10. J am tasting the spices 

Thty describe the activity performed bj the agent tu be affected by the given 
impression, as opposed to the process of inert perception (or cognition) ex- 
pressed by 1 - 5. Consequently, the three process verbs feel, smelly and taste 
become activity \erbs in 6 - 10, whereas see and hear are replaced by their 
active counterparts, i.e. look at and listen to, respectively. The traditional 
teini for these \erbs uus aothe perception (Pontsma 1926 : 56), and has also 
been adopted recently (Leech 1971 : 23; Rogers 1971 : 214), as the most 
suitable label. It seems worth noting at this point that some relevant terminol- 
ogical variations appear in Chafes classification of verbs, later on modified 
by Cook (1972b). Namely, Chafe (1970. 100) claims that only intransitive 
verbs accompanied by agent, the doev of the action, can be called active, 
whereas all the transitive verbs taking both agent and patient are process 
-action \crbs, since the \ eib in these sentences is both a process and an action. 
As a process it involves a change in the condition of a noun, its patient. As 
€in action it e\pi esses what someone,its agent, does. The agent is still someone 
w ho does something. .. and docs it to (or sometimes with) something, the patient 
of a process. 3 

The third group of verbs 4 occius in sentences the syntactic and semantic 
representations of which differ to a large extent from the examples 1 * 10: 

11. The pink elepJumls look funny (to me) 

12. The siramje noises sound familiar (to me) 

1 The possibility of taking the progressive aspect in the ease of active vorbs of 
perception as opposed to the cognitive and flip verbs is discussed hi Palmer (1906 : 09 - 
- 100) and Leech (1971 : 23). 

3 For the explanation of terminology, soe Chafe (1970 : 100). 

4 Tl ie fourth possible use of see, hear, and feel followed by S will not be dealt with luro, 
for til* obvious reason that in such sentences the three verbs do not con\ey the meaning 
of perception process, but rofei to • understanding", "hawng got the information", and 
'■having tho feeling or conviction", respectively, cf. 

/ see (hear, feel) you do not know anything about Nixon. 
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13. The nail in my shoe feels sharp (to me) 

14. The perfvme smells sweet (to me) 

15. The spices taste hot (to me) 

What accounts for their syntactic peculiarity is the rearrangement of arguments 
similar to that characteristic of passivized sentences as compared to their 
active counterparts. In this case, the animate subject perceiving the .sensa- 
tion in 1 - 10, switches in 11 * 15 to the position of an object which, in turn, 
becomes the surface subject. This syntactic operation focuses our attention 
on the object perceived and on the quality of the perception — a new element 
absent from 1 - 10. Hence, the remaining argument — Percipient (cf, below), 
is of minor importance and becomes optional, as it happens in majority of 
passive constructions. 

This problem was already touched upon by Fillmore (1968:20), who 
pointed out the like f please contrast involving the reverse order of their accom- 
panying noun phrases. Postal (1971 : 39) further elaborated on the issue of 
sentences "involving the class of veibal/adjectival forms that designate 
psychological slates, processes or attributes.' 4 Hence, he labelled the rule 
accounting ftv their formation a psych-movement which 

"... Ls formally simihu to passi\c in that it mous an .NT from grammatical subject 
position into the predicate ami causes it to be supplied with a preposition. At tlio 
*am< time, the rule moves an from the predicate into grammatical subject 
position". 

Also, ho relates the psych movement a orbs to aetho uabs from which, accord- 
ing to him, they arc derived. 

Rogers, on the other had, proves in his two articles that the psych move- 
ment or, as he calls them, flip verbs are the most logical derivatives of cognitive, 
not active perception verbs (Rogers 1071 : 214 - 5): 

"Sentences involving tho flip verbs appear to presuppose corresponding sentences 
involving the co^utivo form. That is, in order for either 15. or 10. to be true or false, 
17. must bo assumed to bo true: 

15. Reuben looked stoned to mo 

10. Reuben did not look stoned to me 

17, I sawlleuben. 

Since this point has been analyzed by Rogers quite extensively, and later 
on followed by Lipinska-Grzegorek (1074), it will not be discussed here more 
thoroughly. It must be noted, however, that regardless of the truth value 
of this argument cited above, Postal's terminology remained unchanged 
in the further discussion of the verbs designating perception, cognition or 
psychological experience. Fillmore (1971 ; 42), uses it analysing the case 
hierarchy of verbs taking Experiencer, Instrumental, and Object: 

*• 
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"Tin 1 so called psych -mow moat verbs roquiu a transformation which moves the 
highest noii-Expeneueor NP into the first position. Tho passive T-rulo is u more 
general rorauklng transfer motion which puts an original Ifxpcrioucer 01 Object jr 
Goal XP intu tho first position, including the modification in tho form of tho verb"*. 

The present issue was also dealt w it li in se\ eral of Cook's wurks (Cook 1972 ; 22, 
1973 : 72 - 3; 1974 : 23 - 4), 

Having considered the analogy between the operations of psych- movement 
and the passive transformation, the discussion of some still existing contro- 
\uisial points, i.e. Postal s vs. Rogers' arguments, will be left aside at present, 
as being beyond the scope of this paper. Thus, it will be limited to the presenta- 
tion of the semantic model for each of the above-mentioned groups of verbs, 
the Relationships between them being touched upon only marginally (Section 2). 
Section 3 will be devoted to lexical rules, i.e. it will \>e shown, by means of 
contrasting the coiresponding English and Polish coipora, how the ideas of 
cognitive, acthe, and flip perception are expressed in both languages. Finally, 
the syntactic rides deriving English sentences will be compared to those 
accounting for the formation of the equivalent structures iu Polish, 

It must be added that each section starts with a theoretical basis for a 
fuither elaboration of the respective models in English, Their validity for 
the Polish corpus is cheeked immediately and the necessary changes are 
introduced, so as to obtain the overall picture of the basic contrasts between 
the verbs of perception in both languages. 

2. SEMANTIC ANALYSIS 

2.1. As was emphasized iu the introduction, all three groups of verbs 
in question, i.e. cognitive, active, and flip, respectively, have one underlying 
feature, PERCEPTION, which should be further specified for each of the 
senses. T suggest that the variables accounting foi the distinction of particular 
percept ion processes take the names of the organs i esponsible for the occurrence 
of these processes. Henee, sec, look at, and look contain the feature f f eye]; 
hear, listen to, and sound f+ear], etc. 5 

Before proceeding with the construction of the appropriate semantic 
model of perception verbs as a class, it should be decided which of the two 
main constituents of a sentence, i.e. NP or VP, is to be treated as central, 
hence having impact upon the selectional features of the other element. Both 

3 The animate being* employing other part* of t<ioir bodies to got given impressions 
will hot be taken into account hole. Bats "seeing" things thanks to spatial orientation, 
as ft ell ns tho blind who "can *eo** with thoir hands are marginal coses and the labels 
rhosMi here are rather the reflection of what are gent rally behoved to bo the percept ors 
employed in tho perception procoss in quostion. 
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Fillmore and Chafe seem to speak of the same deep structure consisting of a 
verb and a series of noun phrases. The central ity of the verbal clement is, 
however, the main point of controversy. 

In his classical presentation of case grammar, Fillmore (19G8 : 21) already 
viewed the structure of a sentence as consisting of a verb and one or more 
noun phrases, each associated with the verb in a purtieular case relationship. 
The secondary position of the verb as selected according to the case environ- 
ments (or case frames) which the sentence provides established at that time 
(Fillmore 19G8 : 26), is still maintained in his latest writings: 

"Prcdicators can bo elassifiul according to tin possible arrays of rases thoy can 
occur in construction vith and to the piocvtsos in the sentence they trigger", (Fil- 
lmore 1971 : 38). 

On the contrary, Chafes contention is that in the configuration of a verb 
accompanied by some noun phrases "the verb Mill be assumed to be central 
and the noun peripheral." (Chafe 1970:00) Several convincing arguments 
in favour of this view (Chafe 1970 . 90 - 8), have determined the final selection 
of verb ccntrality ae the starting point for our further analysis. Moreover, 
it seems to be a particularly appropriate approach to the present study aiming 
at a semantic syntactic classification of verbs, as selecting their environment 
on the basis of their feature indices, and not viee versa. 

Consequently, the feature ^PERCEPTION] and the variables specifying 
the type of perception involved arc present, as was mentioned above, in the 
indices of the verbs in 1 - 15, therefoic distinguish them from other classes 
of verbs. Despite this common feature, however, the most apparent contrasts 
in the syntax and semantics of these verbs uere already reflected in the three- 
fold subdivision (cf. Introduction). It has been based on the state/nonstato 
dichotomy advocated by Chafe (1970:99) as the primary criterion of the 
classification of verbs. Tims, following the standard procedures for distin- 
guishing these two types of verbs, those in 1 - 15 are nonstate, simultaneously 
qualifying as subjects for further subdi\ision. G According to Chafe (1970 : 101) 
who somewhat expands the traditional grouping of verbs into state, process, 
and action verbs, there is still one more type, namely action-proeess verbs, 
which both involve a change in the condition of the nouns, their patients, 
and express what their agents do, i.e. they refer to process and aetion at the 
same time. 

Having cheeked our corpus against Chafe s system, a striking consistency 
was revealed as to the [1 proecss] feature shared by all 15 verbs in question. 
There are, however, some crueial differences between the previously formed 
subgroups, since the initial division was by no means aeeidental. Firstly, the 
examples of cognitive perception (1 - 5) contain typieal proeess verbs in- 

•For a more detailed discussion of verb calssification, cf. Chafo (1070 : 99 - 102). 
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vol\ing Experiencer, i.e. the 3STP undergoing the sensation, and objective, 
specifying the content of this sensation. 7 Secondly, the same type of process 
is referred to in 11 - 15, however, with the reservation that these are sentences 
requiring psych-inovement, hence the order of noun phrases is reversed 
(cf. above and Rogers 1971, 1972). Thus, both cognitive and flip verbs, to 
follow Rogers' terminology, will contain the feature [-f process] in their 
indices. Lastly, the verbs in 6 - 10 are, for the reasons stated above, assigned 
the feature [+process-action]. 

The selectional features of verbs in question established above determine 
the subsequent choice of nominal elements accompanying these verbs. There 
are two types of noun phrases involved in the perception process, i.e. an ani- 
mate being undergoing or experiencing a sensation -hence the label Experi- 
encer, assigned to it by case grammar (cf. Fillmore 1971:42; 1972:10; 
Cook 1972: 17; 1973 . 56; Traugott 1972 : 34), and a person, object or phenome- 
non to affect one of the senses, traditionally .lied Patient (Traugott ibid.) 
or Objective (Fillmore ibid.; Cook 1972 : 43). 

The case grammar terminology will not be, however, followed in our analy- 
sis. The framework of generative semantics constitutes a model more vel- 
e\ant to our further presentation. As Cook (1974 . 3 - 10) rightly noticed while 
juxtaposing case grammar and generative semantics, the two most striking 
differences between these theories consist in the labelling of the universals 
they employ and in the ordering of elements involved. The advocates of ease 
grammar, as was mentioned above t view the deep (or semantic) structure of 
each sentence 8 as consisting of a verb (or predicate), accompanied by one to 
three noun phrases standing in a particular case relationship to this predicate. 
Each of these relationships is given an appropriate label, hence we get 5 basic 
cases. Agent, Experiencer, Benefactivc, Objective, and Locative. The order 
of presentation is not random here, but it reflects the hierarchy the ea3es 
exist in, determining aubject selection and other processes occuring within a 
sentence. 

For out purposes, howevei, labelling of the elements in the semantic struc- 
tuie (cf. footnote 8), it of no importance whatsoever, jinee the entities involved 
in the perception pioeess will be named according to the function they play. 
So, the generatho semantics notation will be much more suitable for the 
present analysis due to its simplicity. Apparently, the semantic structure of 
each sentence (or predication), coinciding with its logieed structure, contains a 
ceutial veibal element (or predicate) being accompanied by one to three ar- 
guments (unlabelled noun phrases). Moreover, the ordering of the arguments 
characteristic of generative semantics seems also preferable here, since it re- 



7 On the analysis of tho basic typos of cases, cf. Fillmore* (1971 : 42), Cook (1973 : 57). 
• Tho controversy of doop \b. semantic structnro is dealt with in Cook (1972 : 37 • 38). 
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fleets the typical word order of English sentences, i.e. subject — (indirect 
object) — (direct object). 9 

The semantic analysis proper, carried out within the generative semantics 
framework, will proceed as follows. The control predicate being assigned the 
two features and one variable mentioned abo\e must be abstracted from the 
predication according to the adopted notation, (cf, for example Cook 1974 . 
,3-4), it is then followed by arguments enclosed in brackets and properly 
ordered, (ef. above). The animate NP involved actively in or affected by the 
perception, will be given the label Percipient, and will contain in its index 
both its distinctive feature [f animate] and the feature accounting for its 
participation in process action or process, respectively. The latter feature orig 
inally present in the predicate index triggers the selection of its arguments, 
heme Is automatically mapped onto the Percipient's index, due to the transi- 
tivity of features. 10 However, it must be added that the initial position of 
this argument is, again, predicate-conditioned. Namely, in 1 - 10, where Per- 
cipient functions as subject, it is reflected in the semantic structure by its posi- 
tion following the verbal element. But, with flip verbs requiring the rearrange- 
ment of subject and object, it gets demoted. 

Besides, there is always a person, an object, or a phenomenon to affect 
one of the senses, the only condition being its feature of perceptibility foi a 
gi\en sense, e.g. we cannot see a bird song or smell the stars. Hence, the ar- 
gument called Percept from now on, is subject to only one restriction, i.e. the 
\aiiable specifying the type of percept ion described, already present in the 
predicate index is automatically transmitted to the Percept's index. It is an 
essential condition for the sentence to be grammatical, since both the Percept 
and the predicate present in one predication refer to one particular kind of 
process, and the transitivity of features must take place again, (cf. footnote 10). 

Finally, one more entitj T is to be mentioned here, i.e. the quality of the im- 
pression which, although absent from the predication* with cognti\ e and art he 
verbs, is a significant element complementing flip verbs, e.g.: 

18. Thin drink smells of whisky (to me) 
like whisky 
nice 

as if it were whisky 

As can be noticed above, it has four distinct surface realizations. This point, 
however, is not releutnt here; it will be dealt with in Section 4, devoted to 



1 On the urtleiing of tin element* in the generative semantics model, ef. Cuuk (1970 . 
: 3 - C). 

10 On the truiiHttv itj of features in predicates ami their corresponding arguments, 
cf. Leech (1974 : 113). 
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syntax. 11 What is needed for semantic purpose* is the idea of qualifying a 
given impression; that is why the feature Quality will be added tu the semantic 
representation of flip \erbs, taking the middle position in between the flip 
subject, i.e. Percept, and the flip object, i.e. Percipiient. 

2.2 At this point, the theoretical observations of 2.1. seem worth confront- 
ing with the English and Polish corpora, which will presumably pio\idc some 
deeper insight into the semantics of the verbs of perception in the two lan- 
guages, i.e. the suggested semantic lepresentationw ill io\eul its power, and the 
degree of its explanatory adequacy. 

Let us consider the three groups of verbs: cognithe, active, and flip, re- 
spectively: 

2.21 Cognitive verbs 

19. I (can) see pink elephants 

20. I (can) hear strange noises 

21. I (can) feel (he nail in my shoe 

22. I (can) smell the perfume 

23. I (can) lasle the spices 

According to our analysis, the semantic representation of the English verbs 
is arrived at in the following way: 

24. Ppcrc.o ~> Prod (Argi , Arg 2 ) 12 Arg! -> Percipient, 

Arg 2 -> Percept 

Prod PERCEPTIONc 

25. Tpercc - PERCEPTIONc (Percipient, Percept) 

| -{-process] — > [-{-animate] 

-[-ear 
« -jriicrve cells 
+ nose 
-{-tongue 

The rule reads; a predication with a perception predicate (Pperc.e) is to be re- 
written as: PERCEPTIONc (where the subscript C denotes a cognitive per- 
ception predicate whose centrality is marked by the adopted notation — cf. 
above, and the initial position it occupies) followed by twu aiguiuents enclosed 



19'. WidzQbiale myszki 

20\ Slyszq dziwne halasij 

21'. Czujq givozdz w bucie 

22'. Czujq perjumy (zapach) perfum 

23\ Oznfe korzenie (smak Jcorzeni) 



11 Section 4. will discuss both tho types of complement* to flip wvba and their distri- 
bution. 

"For the basic semantic rules involving predicate and arguments, cf. Cook (1974 : 
: 3 - 6). 
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in brackets and ordered according to the function they play in the predicat ion, 
i.e. the subject - Percipient preceding the direct object — Percept. The 
predicate is assigned two features: [+proeessl accounting for its nonstate 
nature, and the appropriate variable specifying the type of process involved, 
hence one of the elements enmuncrated in brackets is obligatorily chosen. The 
former argument, Arg! having the feature [+ animate] by definition receives 
also an additional transitive feature f -f process] already present in the predi- 
cate index Percept, on the other hand, is .selected on the basis of its perceptibil- 
ity for a given sense, thus the respective variable is automatically trans- 
mitted from the predicate index onto the Percept index. 

The proposed semantic representation works neatly with English predi- 
cations, however, when applied to Polish, it reveals two areas of contrast. 
Since neither of them has significant impact upon the discussed model, they 
will only be signalled here and dealt with more thoroughly in the relevant 
sections: 

a) The Polish examples lack surface Percepts (here also subjects), due to 
the subject - deletion transformation obligatorily following the subjeetivi- 
zation rule in non-emphatie sentences." However, this is a purely syntactic 
problem to be dealt with in Section 4, and no ehange has to be introduced to 
our graphic model, since it does not correspond to the surface, but to the 
semantic structure where both in English and Polish the subject is obliga- 
torily present. ° 

b) The other difference concerns the lack of one-to-one correspondence in 
the lexical realization of cognitive perception proems in both languages (5 
English verbs have only 3 equivalents in Polish). Again, this lexical aspect 
of the problem does not affeet the semantic representation proposed here, 
hence it will be elaborated in the next seetion. 

Having considered the surfaeo differences between the English and the 
Polish corpora, both contrasts were piovcd irrelevant to our semantic model. 
Consequently, it reflects the semantics of cognitive perception predications in 
both languages, and entourages linguists to eheek more thoroughly the possible 
universality of such entities, as: PERCEPTION, Percipient, Percept, and the 
like. 



2.22 Active verbs 

20" / am looting at pink elephants 
27' / am listening to the .strange noise* 
28" 7 am feeling the nail in my shoe 



20\ PalrzQ na biaJe myszhi 
27*. Slucham dziwnycli halasow 
28'. Wyczuwam gwdzdz w bucie 



13 The subject deletion transformation is possible in Polish due to inflectional onthngs 
supplying nil the necessary information about the subject, i.<«, its number, gender, im d 
case. ° 
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29' / rim smelling the perfume 
30* / am fasting the spices 



21)', Wqcham pcrfumy 

30\ Smakujz (prdbujt) korzenie 



The corresponding semantic representation uf these predications will only 
differ slightly from the previous one, i.e. the verb will be assigned, by defini- 
tion, the feature [+process-action"|: 



. pore. A 



PERCEPTION (Percipient, Percept) 
~ -{-process-!— — >[+aniinateJ j 

—action J 

+eye 

4- car 



Again, the iiiudnl u oiks in Polish, the two basic contrasts to be noticed between 
the eipiivulent stiucturcs of the two languages being of the same nature, as 
in the cum* uf cognitive perception. Since, as was noticed above, those surface 
phenomena have no impact whatsoever upon the semantic representation, the 
lattei is valid for buth English and Pulish predications expressing active per- 
ception, wheiea.s the two divergent points will be discussed under appropriate 
headings. 
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2. 23 Flip verbs 

. The pink elephants look funny (to me) 

as if they were real 
like mice 
*o/ plastic 

33. The strange noises sound familiar {to vie) 

as if they were jazz tnnes 

like jazz 

*ofjazz 

34. The nail in my shoe feels sharp {to vie) 

as if it were welal 
like a hook 
*of metal 

35. The perfume smells sweet (to me) 

as if it were Russian 
like roses 
of roses 
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30. The spices lasle hoi (to me) 

<ts if they were oriental 
hke cinnamon 
of cinnamon 
32'. Biaie niyszki wyglqdajn (mi) smiesznie 

jakby byly praivdzhv* 
jak myszy 
*pla$tikiem 
33'. Dziwne luthmj brzmiq ()iri) znajomo 

jakby byly mehdut jazzoivq 

jak jazz 

*jazzem 

34*. Hhvozdz w mym bucic czuj$ ostro 
a. Gwdzdz w mym hxicie wydaje (mi) si{ oxtry 
t>. Odczuxvnm gwdzdz w mym bvriejako oxtry 
3r>\ Perfmny pachnq (mi) slodko 

jakby byly rosi/jxkiv 

jak roz( 

rozumi 

3(>\ Korzi'Mf smnkujq (mi) ostro 

jakby byly wwhodniv 
jak cynamon 
cynamonem 

The semantic- representations uf these verbs diffri in tin ft respects from what 
was proposed in figures 2o. and 31. Firstly, the element uf quality of percep- 
tion, i.e. Quality, will lum to be included as the additional argument, since 
it is not a two-place, but a three place predicate, (ef. the above-discussed 
nature of flip Aeibs). Consequently, the ordeiiug of the argument* must also 
he (hanged. Percept, the direct object in 19 • 23 and 20 * 30, takes over the 
subject role in 32 30 requiring psyehmo\ ement, hence, it should occupy the 
primary position in the semantic structure of these predications. Percipient, 
on the other hand, plays the role of an optional object, replacing the former 
direct object, thus it will appear as the last (and also enclosed in brackets, 
to account for its optionality) of the three arguments. The remaining one, 
i.e. Quality, will occupy the middle slot in the scries accompanying the pre- 
dicate, since the obligators complementation of the flip perception predicate 
must be reflected in the semantic structure. 

Apparently, the three modifications, i.e. introducing a neu element, Qual- 
ity, involving a subsequent change in ordering and the optionality of pcrcipi 
cut, will result in the following semantic structure of psj eh movement pre- 
dications: 
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37. Prore.F, -> PERCEPTION* (Percept, Quality [Percipient)! 

| rprocess| — ^ — - — ^[+aiiiinate] 

} eye 
-[-car 

The pio\c the cxphmatun udcqinuy of this model for Polish corpus, tho 
following areas uf contrast between English and Polish examples will have 
to be considered: 

a) distinct woid order (in Polish, Percipients do not occupy the final posi- 
tion in the publication but aie optional elements following the Predicate), 
liciuc propci leaiumgcmeuu. coinciding with the advocated ordering, subject, 
indirect object, dinct object, will be introduced to the original graphic re- 
presentation 

b) Quality in expressed b\ ad\cib, not adjective, as in English, tho other 
cltMtuits .standing for thus aiguiuent being oft he same kind. Since it is a puie- 
Ij wUegoiial difference, it dm* nut affect semantics, and will be discussed 
under the heading of syntax. 

0 there docs not exist an % \ acceptable Polish cquhalent of the English 
j) it dilation with flip jtd (cf. the ungrammatieality of 34*), The possibility of 
txpusMJj^ thio idea by souk distinct syntactic and lexical means will be dealt 
with in the respective sections. 

(oiuscqucuth , the ueetssurj changes introduced to the model will make it 
look something, like: 

37\ Pp 0U ..v -> PERCEPTION (Percept [Percipient] Quality) 

-{-process]- \ ~v 1 -{ animate) 

f eye 
4- ear 
4 nose 
f tongue 

Notice the predicate Index containing only four vaiiablcs specifying the type 
of PERCEPTION, thus the non existant Polish equivalent of feel is automat- 
ically excluded. 



3. LEXICAL RULES 



The semantic analysis curried out abo\e has shed aume light upon the poss- 
ible lexical realisations of the semantic entities involved in the formation 
of predications with pciccption verbs. It has also revealed some tacts about 
the relation of eongiuciue width docs not always hold between the equivalent 
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structures of English and Polish. 11 The lexical rules gheu below aie based 
on these observations and aim at their sysUmiatization and formalization. 
Par each type of predication, i.e. cognitive, active, and flip, respectively, the 
rules operating in English and Polish arc specified, .so as to show to what 
extent the relation of congruence holds between the cquh.dcitt peievptiuii 
predications in the two languages 

3.1 Cognitive perception 

Consider examples 10 23 and 10* 23\ as well as ride 23. in section 2.21. lu 
The lack of one to one correspondence in lexical realizations of cognitive per- 
ception predicates in the two languages is appaiuit. Only 6ct and Jiear have 
distinct equhalcnts in Polish, whereas the remaining three are expressed by 
one predicate czuc. Moreover, in the case of smtll and task Polish has another 
possible lexical representation, i.e. ccuc'f noun denoting the given sensation 
(rapach and snuik, respectively). If the latter variant is selected, Percept is a 
noun phrase taking no longer the Auu&uti\e, but the Genitive ease. Hence, 
the lexical rules for English and Pulith, ie«petti\el\, are of the following form. 



38, Predperc.c- 



33 1 Pivd 



pcrc. r- 



see 
hear 
fcelc 
sinelle 
taster 

widzice 
slyszeo 
o 

czuc< zapach 
smak 



NP 



J NPc-n !/ NPacc 



Hide 38. renclb. the cognitive perception predivatc (Prcdpuc.u) is realized in 
English as either of the five bracketed verbs in the context /— NP, where NP 
is the surface equivalent of Peicept, the second argument accompynaing PER- 
OEPTIONc predicate, (cf. rule 25.) Rule 38\ is to be interpreted as follows, tho 
cognitive perception predicate is given in Polish (the subscript P signalling 
it), such lexical realizations that witlzitc corresponds to its English equivalent 
see, sh/szec to hear, whereas feel, smell, and task are expressed by one Polish 

M For tin' definitions of ot|im ult'iicc nut) con g run nee, cf. Kr/.e*/.owski (HK>7;33) 
and Marton (1008 : 54). 

15 Since the scope of tin* paper is himtcil tu tho ihssciibbtott of tho \orbs of perception 
in English and Polish, their lexical reali/.atiwnw aro of major importance hurt*. Thus, only 
their impact upon tlu occurence of cougruoncv between cquiwileiit predications will 
be analyzet I. Then 'fori , the other hcinautic entities will not be conaulorcd tit tho moment. 
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item cznt, in the context of NP in the Accusative following the verb, 16 
If, however, the optional clement in parentheses is chosen, then czxic remains 
unchanged as the equivalent of feel, (since czuc\sd=czuc), whereas the Polish 
lexical realizations of smell and taste are czuc zapach and czuc smak, respect- 
ively, the selected noun phrases automatically triggering the change of the 
Percept's case from Accusative to Genitive, 

It may be . included that only the Polish structures built in accordance 
with the rule. Predprcd.i { NPAcc.are congruant with their English equivalents. 
One reservation, however, is to be made here, namely, the Polish predicate 
cznc compiisea the meaning of three English perception predicates, i.e. feel, 
smell, and taste. 

3.2 Active perception 

Examples 20 - 30 and 26' - 30', as well as rule 31 (of. 2.22) show that each 
English predicate has its distinct Polish counterpart coming from a distinct 
root that denotes ghen t\pe of perception. In the case of taste, there are even 
two \cibs equalh possible to play the roles of its equivalents in Polish, i.e. 
smakowac and pwbotvac. 17 

Besides, the following points seem worth mentioning here: 

a) siiuv vnh two English piedicatts have different lexical realizations as 
lumpaied to cugnithe peieeptiun, i.e. see and hear being process veibs are 
replaced In their pioccss -action countoipaits look at and listen to, resect t- 
i\clv, the n uiaii ling tlnee./eJ, smell, and taste will be distinguished from their 
homonyms by means of appropriate subscripts, e.g. feel c vs. feel*. 

l>) piedii ations with look at and its Polish equivalent patrzee na are con- 
gruent, since both predicates are of the form V+Preposition. This is not, 
ho\w\oi, the ui.se with listen, to which corresponds to Polish slucha6 lacking 
ui) preposition, (the relation between Piedicate and Percept is expressed by a 
distinct case, i.e. with patrzee na, cztic, w({cliac> and smakowac (probowai) the 
NP following them is in the Accusative, with shichac it is in the Genitive). 

i) the two possible equivalents of English taste, i.e. smakoxvac and pro- 
boxcac, although used interchangeably, differ slightly as to their status in Polish 
(the former is felt by the author to be a bit substandard or, at least regional). 

These obsen ations will be accounted for by the following rules for English 
and 3 > olish, respectively (the notation left unchanged): 

11 'riio nutation adopted hem is a standard utio, commonly used in TO, (cf. Jacobs 
ami JtoMnbunm 1070, and utlici TG textbooks). Thus, .square brackets mean that only 
Mil ihmcut uuiy bi chosen at a time, momnor, it corresponds tu the element that oc- 
cupies the same position in tho other* pair of brackets. 

" For a more detailed description of tho loots of Polish perception verbs, ef. Gr/.e* 
gorvk(H>74: 57 - 00). 
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39. Predpcre.A 



39'. Predpcrc. 



listen to 
look at 
feelO 
sinellO 1 
tasteO J 

sluehac 

patrzec na 

Avyezmvac 

w*\eha(5 

sinakowac 

probowae 



/ 



(NPcen 
INPacc 



Rule 39. reads, the active perception predicate is icwiittuit in English, as 
either of the a erbs. listen to, look at 9 feel\, smcll\ or tote/eA followed by an NP. 
Rule 39. einiumemtes the corresponding lexical realizations of active percep- 
tion in Polish, i.e. sluehac followed by the Genitive, patrzec «a, wyczmvac. and 
makotvac or probotvac, respectively (the latter five accompanied by an JH? 
in the Accusative). 

To recapitulate, it must be noted that for the reasons stated above, the 
relation of congruence holds between four pairs of equivalent English and 
Polish active perception predicates, listen to and sluehac excluded. 

3.3 Flip perception 

Examples 32 - 3(5 and 32* - 36* followed by rides 37 and 37' have revealed 
that Polish has no acceptable tounttrpart of the English flip perception piedi- 
cate feely?, unless either the sentence is rephrased (hence having no moie 
the structure of a flip predication), or a completely different predicate is 
used; for example the veib toydawac si$ which is the literal equivalent of 
English seem, thus the meaning changes to some extent - cf. 34. a. and b. 
The apparently complex issue of the surface lealizations of Quality will not 
be discussed here since, as was noted in 2.23, it is of eatcgorial, not lexical 
nature, hence belongs to syntax (Section 4). 

Consequently, the lexical rides operating on English and Polish flip per- 
ception predicates can be formulated, as follows: 18 

Tlook j 
E sound j 
40. PralpcrcF -> feel j 
| smell | 
. taste I 

11 The context is not rekn ant to the present analysis smeo ns has already been nut oil, 
the problem of Cumplemi nt will bo discussed in the next section an a purely cate^orm! 
phenomenon. 
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40\ PredpercF 



wyglqdac 

brziniee 

o 

paehnice 
smakowae 



Rule 40. lead*, a flip perception predicate is realized in English as either of 
the Aeibs. look, sound, fell, smell, and taste which have, according to rule 40\ 
the following equivalents in Polish. wyglqda6, brzmiec, 0, pachniec, and sma- 
kowae, respectively. Thus, only with four perception predicates of the flip 
type does the relation of confluence hold between the English and Polish pre- 
dications. 



4. SYNTACTIC RULES 

The description of syntax of the verbs in question both in English and 
Polish will be confined to some remarks complementing and systematizing 
the information already .supplied above. Moreover, some syntactic rules il- 
lusti.tting the derivational histoiy of sentences with verbs of perception will 
be proposed for both languages. 

4.1 Cognitive and active perception verbs 

These two groups of verbs will be analyzed simultaneously since, as it 
follows from the examples 19 -23 and 26 - 30, as well as their Polish equiv- 
alents, the basic syntactic patterns of these structures differ only in two re- 
spects: 

a) the optional choice of the modal auxiliary can (Aux) with the former, 
and the lack of it with the latter verbs, ef. footnote 1. 

b) the foimerly discussed distinct lexical realizations of the perception 
predicates, (3 homonymous foi ms. feel, s/nell, taste expressing both cognitive 
and active perception, versus cognitive ste and hear, the active counterparts 
of which, i.e. look at and listen to come fiom distinct roots and are followed by 
prepositions) uf. 3.1 and 3.2). 

This does not, henveter, affect the sj ntactic component which, for the econ- 
omy of presentation is formulated as one rule deriving the syntactic struc- 
tures of sentences with both groups of \eibs, (again, the standard notation 
of TO is used Lore): 10 
E 

41. S -> NPH-VP-fNPa a) VP -> (Aux) MV 

42. W e - NPj+{^ an) Vc |m>. b) MV - {^j 

No cutogt'i'iul rules rmmtmn NP will bo {{mm hew tts irrelevant to the discus- 
sion which is confined to verbs of porcoption only. 
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While confronted with the Polish corpus, 41. still derives grammatical 
structures. However, the lack of modal auxiliary preceding the verb must 
be reflected in categorial rules, thus a) requires a change in Polish: 

a)' VP -> MV, hence: 

42'. Spcrc.cSNPx j^jNP 2 

It is to be noted here that no more amendments will have to be introduced 
to the syntactic rules deriving deep structure (or rather syntactic structure 
which is subordinated to semantic structure) representations of Polish senten- 
ces with cognitive and active verbs. The lack of surface subjects in non-em- 
phatic Polish sentences (cf. 2.21 and footnote 13), is due to an obligatory 
transformation operating on terminal strings, and tho discussion of all the 
stages of the der vational history of the sentences in question is beyond the 
scope of this paper. Besides, this very transformational rule is of universal 
value in Polish, so this fact may be only signalled here, the present analysis 
confined to the formation of the syntactic representations, as the intermediate 
stage between the semantic structures of predications and their final surface 
structures. 

4.2 Flip verbs 

Sentenced with flip perception verbs puse a number of problems for the 
construction of syntactic rules accounting for their derivation: 

a) the order of categories is changed (NP a occupying the subject position, 
whereas NPi is an optional element preceded by a preposition to and standing 
in the final position) 

b) the verbs are followed by complements expressed in English by means 
of an adjective, prepositional phrase of the structure oj\N, an unreal con- 
ditional clause as ay+P ronoiin 4-wre, or a comparative construction like±N t 
(cf. 2.23). However, not all complements can follow each of the flip verbs, 
i.e. only smelly and tastev tako all of them; the three remaining ones, look, 
sound, and feel* form ungrammatical sentences while followed by o/+iV, so 

c) two separate syntactic rules must be formulated for the respective 
groups of English verbs, the pattern 43 being the same: 20 

E 

43. Srcrc.F->KP 2 +V+Compl. (/o+NP) 



E 


'look 1 


[Adj. ) 


44. Sperc.F-»NPs 


sound J 


Cond. 01. J 




.feelF J 





" Catc^orinl rules are not repeated how as thoy remain tho samo for all typos of 
Verbs under (' Iscnssion. 
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{sinclM 
tastcFj 



'Cond. 01. 

Adj. (to+NPi) 
of+KB 

The Polish examples exhibit some areas of contiastus compared to their Eng- 
lish equivalents. Firstly, their optional flip object, if chosen, obligatororily 
follows V and is then expressed by MP in the Dathe, 21 whereas in English it 
umipies the final position in S. Secondly, there is one categorial difference to 
be mentioned here. The Polish flip verbs never take adjectives as their comple- 
ment*, the same idea being com eyed by adverbs. Finally, all remaining com- 
plements have exactly the same distribution in both languages, including the 
of 4 N phrase expressed in Polish by noun in the Instrumental that can comple- 
ment only the Polish equivalents uf smell and taste, i.e. pachniec and stnakowac, 
respectively. Finally, as has been noted above, /ee/0 has no corresponding 
flip verb in Polish, hence the rules will take into account only four of them, 
rule 43. being also changed accordingly: 

P 

43\ Spcr C .F^M > 2 +V(NP 1 ) Compl. 

P fwyglqdac 
44'. Sperc.F->NP 2 + 

Ibrzmiee 



(Adv. 
(NP-Dat.) Cond. 01. 

IjakNP , 



45'. S,>crc.F^NP 2 + 



pachniec 



smnkowac 



(NPiuat.) 



Adv 

Cond. CI. 
jak NP 

Ninstr. 

To recapitulate, it must be emphasized that the present papa is by no 
means exhaustive, nor does it gi\e an} complete system uf rules or a consis- 
tent theory for the analysis of the \erbs of perception in English and Polish. 
The author's aim has been to show how the idea of the perception process is 
expressed in both languages and how the two linguistic realizations cuniparo 
seinantically, lexicallj and syntactically. Also, the tentative rules suggested 
abo\ e to account for the formation of the respective components u ere intended 
to point to the possible existence uf sonic abstract entities invoh cd in the per- 
ception process and common foi both languages. The analysis has rev on led that 
further investigation of elements like. Percipient, Peicept, etc. which piesum- 

11 Thert is nlso a possibility of expressing the flip object in Polish by inearth of a 
prepositional phrase tvedlug mnic, i.e. in my opinion. Then, it may lie placed nut only 
after V, but also (as.t is tho cast w ith English sontenu s), at the end of S, in the post-tuin- 
plemontizer position, cf.: 

Te roze pachnq mi (tvedlug mnie) slodko 

vs. Te rdze pachnq slodko wedlug mnie. 
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ably arc also shared by some other languages, may contribute to the study of 
semantic universals, Finally, being a contrastive study, the afore-inentioned 
remarks are aimed at revealing areas of contrast as well as similarities and the 
relation of congruence holding between the English and Polish corpora. Again, 
many common points have been discovered in this respect, since quite a number 
of Polish structures are, if not congruent, then similar to their English counter- 
parts. 
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WHAT DIFFERENCES ARE THERE BETWEEN FINNS AND 
SWEDISH-SPEAKING FINNS LEARNING ENGLISH? 



Hak.vx RiNonoM 

Aim Alatkmi, Finland 



The role of the mother tongue in foreign-language learning lias not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. It is generally agreed today that the mother tongue 
is an aid rather than an obstacle in the process of learning another language, 
but exactly how it influences this process has not been established. 

Finland is a country where conditions are unusually favourable for an in- 
vestigation of problems connected with foreign-language learning. There are 
two official languages, Finnish and Swedish. Finnish is spoken by more than 
02% of the population, whereas 0-7% have Swedish as their mother tongue. 

For a long time there has been no language conflict in Finland. The two lan- 
guage groups share a common cultural heritage, and essentially most Swedish- 
speaking Finns today regard themselves not as a separate nationality vithin 
Finland, but as primarily Finns, with merely a mother tongue different from 
the majority of the population. Tims two groups, linguistically completely 
different, have an educational and cultural unity that would be difficult to find 
elsewhere. 

At Abo Akademi's Department of English a projeet (financed by the Acad- 
emy of Finland) has been set up to investigate the different types of errors 
Finns and Swedes (i.e. Swedish-speaking Finns) make when learning English. 
An ultimate aim is to shed more light on the part actually played by the 
the mother tongue (Ll) in the learning of a foreign language (L2), and also to 
provide some conclusions relevant to English teaching in Finland. 

The material so far examined consists partly of recent entrance examina- 
tions to the Department of English, and partly of speeial tests designed for a 
considerably lower level at a eommereial college, where very few of the stu- 
dents are academioally inclined. Also, the eomputer-analysed figures from he 
National Examination in English have been taken into aceount. On the other 
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hand, texts written by university students of English have not yet been thor- 
oughly examined, mainly because most errors made at this advanced stage 
show much less of obvious Ll-interferenee. 

The students at the Swedish-medium university of Abo Akademi are drawn 
from both language groups in Finland, the percentage of Finnish-speaking 
students being around 25. Often,howe\er,a majority of the candidates apply- 
ing for a place at the department have been Finns. If the results of the top 
twenty candidates in recent entrance tests are examined, the Finnish appli- 
cants attained the following ranks: 

Table 1 

1972 Rank numbers 1, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17 (total 7 out of 20) 

1973 3, 7, 11, 12, 13, 17 „ 7 „ „ „ 

1974 6,7,8,12,13,14,10,20 S 

1975 5, 15, 17, 19 „ 4 „ „ „ 

The best results ha>u generally been obtained by a fairly small number of 
Swedes, and since more than two thirds of the applicants are rejected, the per- 
centage of Finns accepted has been considerably smaller than that of the Sw ed- 
es. Still, thete is not a very great difference between the mean results of the 
two language groups. Since it might be of interest to examine the differences 
between the language groups in the different parts of the test, the following 
table show r s the total results for the entrance examination and the results in 
its different subsections: 

Table 2. Results from entrance examinations 1972 - 75 w ith standard devia- 

i u(SD) 



1972 
Section 

A. Reading Comprehension (9 itenii) 

B. Grammar (45) 

C. Vocabulary (70) 

D. Pronunciation (5) 

E. Composition (20) 
TOTAL (149) 

1973 
Section 

A. Grammar (56) 

B. Vocabulary (50) 

C. Pronunciation (24) 



Finns (N=o0) Swedes (N=C9) 



Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


G.7 


1.6 


7.4 


1.3 


35.2 


2.9 


36.0 


3.7 


45.0 


7.4 


48.7 


8.3 


1.0 


1.6 


2.2 


1.1 


8.1 


3.0 


9.3 


2.3 


97.7 


11.7 


103.5 


12.0 


Finns 


(N=57) 


Swedes 


(N=55) 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


37.8 


4.1 


41.5 


4.9 


29. 6 


5.9 


28.8 


8.1 


16.8 


2.7 


18.4 


2.4 
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D. Composition (CO) 


20.8 


10.2 


35.1 


7.8 


TOTAL (190) 


114.0 


16.3 


124.2 


16.7 


1974 


Finns 


(N-63) 


Swedes 


(N=45) 


Section 




SD 




SD 


A (v rum inn.!* f 1 !i\ 


• I.O 


•> n 


i n o 


1 ft 


33. Articles (15) 


12.4 


1 7 


14 2 


0 0 


0. Prepositions (15) 


10.5 


1.7 


11.4 


1.5 


D. Vocabulary (30) 


19.2 


4.5 


22.8 


4.3 


E Sncllinr (28) 




9 7 

MP* f 


-jl.l) 




F. Pronunciation (38) 


10.7 


S.G 


22.1 


8.3 


G. Composition (40) 


27.4 


0.4 


30.4 


4,6 


TOTAL (181) 


119.3 


1S.0 


133.3 


17.6 


1975 


Finns 


(N=42) 


Swedes 


QMS) 


Section 


IVlcun 


SD 


Afon n 


SD 


A. Sound Recognition (110) 


87.1 


4,0 


00 8 




li. Partial Dictation (7(5) 


42,9 


9.0 


52,4 


7.5 


C. (lose Tost (150) 


89.5 


13.0 


92,9 


13.6 


1). (tmmmar & Vocabulary (23) 


14,5 


2.9 


14.9 


2.5 


E. Composition (80) 


53.5 


5.7 


54.9 


5.3 


TOTAL (445) 


187.5 


27.4 


305.5 


22.0 



This table allows that on the aveiage the Swedes have generally done con- 
sistently bettci than the Finns, but not \ery much better. There is mi excep- 
tion to this, and that is the test in partial dictation (only in 1975), where the 
difference is considerable in favour of the Swedes. 

A partial dictation test primarily tests listening comprehension, and it 
thus appears that this would be the area where Finns, as compared with Swed- 
es, would meet the greatest difficulties. This* is not surprising, since, geneially 
speaking, tests of receptive skills will favour learners with a cognate Ll. It is 
above all in these skills that positive transfer from the mother tongue takes 
place. 1 

However, like listening comprehension, reading comprehension, too, is a re- 
ceptive skill, and results from the national inatiiuilation examination inEnglish 
which includes both listening comprehension ami reading comprehension al?>o 
show a difference between Swedes and Finns. From the two jears during which 



1 Cf. \\\ F. Mackoy (1905 ; 109): "If (a loavnor)... is learning simply to understand 
thr language, the greater the oiinilarity between the first languago and tho second, the 
oobm r tho latter will hv to mult istand. lit using tho language, however, it is the similarity 
that may cause ihterfuivnct b\ tlio misuse of such things as docoptivo cognates", 
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the 'new type' of foreign language examination ha& been in operation the follow- 
ing tables of mean results can be compiled: 2 

Table 3, National Matriculation Examination 









1974 


1975 


Listening Comprehension 


(30 items) 


K. 


19.7 


21, 6 






8w. 


22,4 


24.8 


Beading Comprehension 


(30 items) 


VI 


24.1 


22,8 






8w. 


25.7 


24,7 



While the differences in reading comprehension are 1.0 (1974) and 1.0 
(1975) in the Swedes' favour, the differences in listening comprehension aio 
higher both years, 2.7 and 3.2. 

Some further hints about the Finn's difficulties in perception and discrimi- 
nation can be found from an analysis of spelling errors. Exact figures from spel- 
ling errors in our material are not yet available, but a few general trends can 
be discerned. 

The first quite obvious point to be made about spelling errors is that they 
depend on what type of test they occur in. In a dictation or partial dictation 
test, they may occur at any stage in the process involved, but usually a largo 
proportion of errors are due to faulty perception and discrimination. On the 
other hand, such errors are much less frequent in translations, and especially 
in compositions, since the student generally at least thinks ho knows the words 
he uses. In these tests the explanation of the error must generally bo sought 
in the later, producth o stage, where the student fails to find the correct Wort- 
bild, the right graphemie realization of the word. 

In a dictation test Finns make many more errors than Swedes, and most of 
these errors are due to faulty perception and discrimination. If an error occurs 
at the phonemic level only, the \ersion Finns pioducc tends to gi\o an entirely 
different pronunciation of the word. Examples are *obborlunity pro opportu- 
nity, *gloud pro child, *jatting pro chatting. On the other hand, when tho spel- 
ling produces the same pronunciation as the original, as in *rccc(tved pro re- 
ceived, Swedes seem to make at least as many mistakes of this type as Finns. 

Another difference that ean be observed in dictations is that uhero Swedes 
go wrong they usually do so at the phonemic level only, i.e., they substitute 
wrong phonemes, whereas Finns make more errors where wrong tvords, not 
phonemes, are substituted. Perception of word boundaries al.su seems to cause 
greater difficulties for Finns than for Swedes. 

In compositions and translations, spelling erroi frequencies are not notably 

* The number of candidates taking this optional examination (the other option being a 
translation from and into English) was. 1974 3084 Finns, 324 Swedes, 1075 5654 Finns, 
054 Swedes. The percentage of Sweden chousing tho new t>po of examination, where an 
essay is also required, was higher than that of tho Finns both years. 
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diffeient for the two language groups. Even here, how ever, where errors noi inal- 
ly occur at the phonemic level only, a difference in type of errors can be seen, 
in that many of the errors made by Finns are ultimately due to poi caption dif- 
ficulties. The well-known difficulty for Finns in distinguishing /p, t, k/ from 
/b, d, g/ in the Germanic languages is particularly evident. 

However, the perception and discrimination of individual phonemes is prob- 
ably not the main reason for the poor results of Finns in tests where listening 
comprehension figures prominently. In the perception of larger units there 
seem to be other, more important causes of errors which are due to differences 
between Finnish on the one hand and Swedish and English on the other. 

One factor of importance here is stress. In Finnish, the stress is fixed on 
the first syllable of a word, whereas the stress in Swedish h similar to that in 
English in that the stress is usually on the first sj liable, but not invariably so. 
Finns have thus lust an important clue for the discernment of word boundaries. 

Another difference connected with word boundaries is the existence of both 
initial and final clusters of consonants in Germanic words, a phenomenon which 
is not parallelled in standard Finnish (except in loanwords). For Finns this 
may mean another loss of clues to word boundaries, particularly relevant at 
the early stages of learning. 

A linguistic feature in Finnish, but not in English or Swedish, that also con- 
tributes to a clear expectation of word boundaries is vowel hannom . If Finns 
meet an (a/ or an /6/ immediately following an /a/, /o/, or /u/, they are used to 
assuming that there is a word boundary between these syllables ui that the 
word is a compound. 

One of the differences between a spoken and a written mediuri is that the 
spoken medium is linear in that one cannot go back anil ponder upon what 
was said earlier. It mcy well be that this uninvestigated time factoi is respon- 
sible for a difference between Swedes and Finns in comprehending spoken 
English. Nut onlj may the Lckof immediately obvious association* with sim- 
ilar words in their Ll require a longer time for the understanding process 
of the Finns and thus cause greater difficulties on both the receptive and the 
products c side. AW alao have to reckon with the fundamental difference in 
structure between the Germanic languages and Finnish, Finnish is an agglu- 
tinative language when productive suffixes carry a lot of information. It con- 
tains greater syntactic icdiindancy than Swedish or English, and concord, 
especially in the noun phi use, pluys a \ery prominent part. In his Ll a Finn is 
used to be gi\cn a Luge number of syntactic dues, not all of which are essen- 
tia] for the semantic interpretation of the message. When he is learning to under- 
stand spoken English, where such clues arc much more sparse, the time to 
interpret the message niaj not be sufficient, and comprehension can be ex- 
pected to be impaired much move than for a Swede in the same situation. A field 
of interesting psyeholinguistic experiments lies open here. 
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In analysing grammatical errors, it has seemed sensible to concentrate on a 
few «*reas where Finnish differs from the Germanic languages. One obvious 
area is the use of the articles, where .Finns lack a corresponding reference frame 
on their LI. Word order is another promising area, for different reasons. 
In a synthetic- language such as Finnish, subject verb word order is relatively 
fiee. whereas both English and Swedish have much more fixed, but different, 
mles for insertion. Further, .subject verb concord might provide interesting 
comparisons. In Finnish the present indicative forms of the verb are inflected 
in all persons, both singular and plural. In Swedish, on the other hand, there 
is only one verb form for all persons. In this respect English, with its third 
pd mjil -5 ending, ueutpiesnu intermediate position between Finnish and Swed- 
ish. 

To begin with the articles, It is immediately obvious that Finnish inter- 
mediate learners uf English have great pr bit.. ^ compared with Swedes. The 
gumps in\estigated were English learners at a commercial college who read 
English foi about live years on the average. The social background of the two 
groups wore near identical. The tests used were partly a translation, partly 
an t'ssa}. In a comparative analysis of such tests the total number of poten- 
tial eriois should also be computed for both groups. All nouns that could be 
preceded b % \ an aiticle, numeral or pusscsshc pronoun were regarded as poten- 
tial sources of errors. Out of a total of 174 article errors occurring in our ma- 
terial, there were only 4 that did not fit this description, i.e., they were errors 
where articles had been placed in front of words which cannot be preceded by 
an article or another modifier. 

Table 4. Errors in article usage, commercial college 

Translation Essa}- 
Fi. (N^5S) Sw. Pi. (N=58) Sw. 

(N-42) (N=42) 



Average number of errors 


0.7 0.2 


1.6 


0.8 


Number of actual errors 


40 8 


04 


32 


Number of potential errors 


408 203 


1104 


911 


Percentage of errors actual/po- 








tential 


9.8°,, 2.7% 


8.1% 


3. 



This table shows a marked difference between the two language groups 
and it appears that a large number of Finns seem to have a very poor grasp 
of the system of English articles. It is also interesting to see the distribution 
of errors, if the essajs are divided into three group* according to their general 
standard (language and content): 
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Table 3. Number of errors in article usage, commercial college, essay 

Vu Sw. 
Or. I Or. II Ur. Ill Total Or. I Or, II Gi\ III Total 
(X-14) (X^24) (X-20) (N».18) (N*9) (N- 17) (N«16) (X*42) 

Article UM*d 
where it 
should ho 

omitted 7 14 :$ 24 I 4 0 11 

Article used 
where it 
should be 

used 7 24 33 (i4 2 7 4 i:J 

Wrong choice 

of article — 3 3 (> - 3 o S 

Thus, the lower the genend standard of the Finn*, the guatei i.s theii tendency 
simply to ignore the existence of the articles in English, 

In the use of the articles Swedes thus seem to have a groated advantage, 
compared with Finns. However, at a more advanced stage the Finns seem 
to reach almost the same stage as the Swedes, at least in answering question 
of the multiple-choice or blank filling type. The following table shows the 
results (percentages of current answer**) in the entrance examinations to the 
Department of English: 

Table 0. Percentage of correct answers to question on the use of articles 
Number of items Finns Swedes 

1972 G (55.2% 07. J % 

1973 17 73.0% 76.9% 



1974 15 82.7% 94.7<} 



/o 



The type of test used may well be relevant to the small difference between 
the two language groups. 3 For, if there is anything striking in this table 
it is that the differences are nut greatei. 4 Test items of grammar trap students 
who arc poor in certain ait as of grammar, but a good knowledge of such 
grammatical traps as are set in the test items does not guaiantcc communi 
cathe competence. In fact, test items of this kind do not discriminate very 
well at this relatively advanced level. The candidates* essajs would probably 

1 In 1974 the tost items \\ure too vas) to give rolavmit information to our projoct, 
1 Oiler and Redding (1971 . 90 JT.) foimd that m tho use of English articles thoro was a 
difference between learners w hose Li ho» formal equivalents and those whoso LI has not, 
"Gl (students whuse Ll ha3 formal equivalents) performed bettoi on the test of articlo 
usage than 02 (students whoso nati\u language did not have uqui\aluiits..»). The differ* 
ences... were statistically significant M . 

er|c dm 
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tell us more, but since they are rather short they contain only a limited number 
of article errors, The data frora these essays have not yet been fully assembled. 

It is dangerous to speculate on the general differences between Finnish 
and Swedish schools (the candidates come from a largo variety of schools), 
but we should remember that in view of the lack of a reference frame fop 
Finns, Finnish teachers are acutely aware of tho difficult learning problem 
of the articles. Thus the emphasis on the mastery of grammatical rules, at 
least where the articles arc concerned, may well bo stronger in Finnish schools. 
However, the difficulties and labour involved in testing such a hypothesis 
are too great to be worth the effort. 

Iu subject-verb concord, a contrastive analysis would seem to predict 
that Swetles ha\e a greater leariting difficulty, tinee they go from a simpler 
system with no present tense endings for the verb to a more complex one, 
\\ here as Finns go from a more complex system with endings for all persons 
to a less complex sxoteni* where only the third person has a marked form with 
an s ending. The Swedes perceive the s as redundant in terms of their own 
system and can therefore be expected to omit it very frequently, whereas 
the Finns are mcrelj subjected to the pressure from the unmarked forms 
which influences all learners of English, and ean thus be expected to mako 
fewer errors than Swedes. 5 In the entrance examinations at least, this hy- 
pothesis seem* to work. In the composition required in 1972, the Swedes (N-69) 
made 22 concord errors, whereas the Finns (N-56) made only 3. The equiv- 
alent figures in 1974 were 15 for Swedes (N-45) and 4 for Finns (N-63), and 
in M75 13 for Swedes (N 58) and 5 for Finns (N-42). Above all, as might 
be expected, the Swedes tended to omit the -s (the ratio in J 972 was 13 Swedes 
to 1 Finn, whereas 0 Swedes and 2 Finns inserted the ending when it should 
not be there). 

At the intermediate stage, however, the picture is wholly different, as 
can be seen from the following table. Contrary to what might be oxpected> 
there is a clear difference in favour of the Swedes: 

Table 7. Errors of subject-verb concord, commercial college, essay 

Kinns (N^58) Swedes (N=42) 

(Sr. I (ir. II O. ITI Total Or. I Or. II Gr. Ill Total 

Number of 
actual out 
of potential 

errors 8/287 47/481) 07,300 122/1142 2/170 8/388 10/323 20/88X 

Percentage 

actual/ 

potential errors 2.8% 0.7% 18.2% 10.7% 1.2% 2.1% 3.1% 2.3% 
* For the concept of redundancy, see George (1972 : 1) IT.) 
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Since the distribution of concord errors at this stage is especially interesting, 
it will be worthwhile to look at them in some detail. They can be subdivided 
in the following way: 

Table 8. Number of errors of subject \crb concord, commercial college, essay 

Finns (N=58) Swedes (N*=42) 

3p. pres. -s omitted in main verb 
-s used w»th plural subject 
were pro was 
was pro were 
are pro is 
is pro arc 
have pro has 



This table shows that by far the majority of concord eriors made by Finns 
consist of leaving out the third person -s. In fact, for at least the worst Finns, 
a picture emerges similar to that of the articles; they seem to be almost un- 
aware of the system of English veib inflection, and then tendency is consistently 
to ignore the As far as subject-verb concord is concerned, these Finns 
are clearly at what Corder calls the presystematic stage of learning, they 
aro "only vaguely aware, if at all, that there is something to be learned, that 
the target language has a particular system* 1 (Corder 1973:271). These 
pupils have not yet reached the stage of having a choice problem in the hoiiso 
of choosing between well defined and understandably organized alternatives, 6 
since this stage presupposes a basic knowledge of what alternative* Ui choose 
from. 

The Finns thus seem to dwell much longer than the Swedes at the pre- 
systematic stage of learning English, or to put it differently, their organiza- 
tional problem is much greater. This is perhaps u mole concrete way of putting 
the well-known fact that learning a related languago takca less time than 
learning a non-related language. 7 At the early and intermediate stage of 
English language learning these initial disadvantages of the Finns weigh 
much more than individual similarities and differences between isolated 
grammatical constructions, uhieh play only a subordinate role. They are 

• Of, Eugene Calantor ( 1 OGtt . 53). "ThLs problem of how the purport or t ho animal organ- 
im his tinivciso is at once the deepest ami the least understood of all the problem* m 
psychology". Gnlanter's hook oxploivs tin- fundamental importance of the two theme* of 
choice tuul organization for psychology. 

* See, e. g. Jakobovita (1070 : 204 fl\), referring t o H. CUneluad, 0. J. Mangotio ami 
J. C. Adams (1900 : 250 flf.) 
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only paits uf the whole complex process of expanding and reorganizing one's 
language capacity to include another language as well as Ll. As foreign- 
language learning prugt esses beyond the elementary stage, the learner gradually 
eomes to reduce the numerous organizational problems to choice problems 
with clear-cut alternatives. 

This distinction between choice and organization may illuminate the 
controversial question of Ll -transfer. It seems that there is a distinction 
between Ll-transfer at the organizational level and transfer at the choice 
level. At the organizational level, similarities between Li and L 2 facilitate 
learning, i.e., they cause primarily positive transfer, in that the learner is 
able to recognize and understand familial concepts and categories and can 
proceed relativelj rapidlj to the problem of choosing between a set of alterna- 
tes. Where Ll and L2 differ considerably from each other, the small degree 
of such positive transfer lead.s to numerous organizational problems. Organiza- 
tional transfei i.s most clearly seen, or rather least obscure, in grammar and 
vocabulary (including word-formation), but it is still, [ think, very little 
umleistood. At the .same time it is more fundamental than choice level transfer, 
since it comes hist in time. Beginners, and to some extent also intermediate 
learnets, produce a .substantial number of errors for which no rational ex- 
planation can be found and which are clear evidence of their organizational 
problems. At the ihoice le\eh no such relatively clear-cut distinction can 
be xnmlf». Negative and positive transfer occur, but it is difficult lo assess 
the relathe iinpoitanee of 'false friends* and .similarities that are only super- 
ficial on the one hand, and the posith e Ll-infiuenee, which is much hanbv 
to pin down in concrete teims, on the other. Also, as learning proceeds, intra - 
lingual interference is the cause of more and more errors. 8 Errors at the choice 
level aie much more amenable to analysis*, and numerous investigations of 
errors ha\e been made, with detailed classification into different categories 
aceouling to tjpe of error and cause of error. Hardly anything, however, has 
so far been said about positive transfer from Ll. 

Of course the relatedness of the foreign language to Ll i.s not the only factor 
that determines the length of time during which a learner remains at the stage of 
uiganizational difficulties. Age and intellectual and social background, proficie- 
ncy in Ll, language-leai ning aptitude, the learning situation and the degree of 
contact with L 2 , and moth at ion are other variables that have to be taken into 
account. 

So far our project, which has a slightl} different slant from that of most 
othei emu analyses in that we are primarily concerned with comparing error 
frequencies, not with the typology and classification of errors, has yielded 
material for discussion of what is probably the must fundamental aspect 

*Cf. c\k. Taylor (1975). 
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of applied linguistics: the foreign -language learning process. Much more 
work needs to be done before anything can be said with certainty, but it is, 
at any rate, encouraging to find that the same frequency pattern tends to 
repeat itself year after year in our entrance tests. The main differences between 
Finns and Swedes can tentatively be summarized in the following way: 

- The differences in proficiency largely depend on what type of test is used. 
The more spoken language and the move receptive skills 9 are tested, the 
greater the difference tends to be in favour of the Swedes. Grammar items, 
on the other hand, even out the differences. 

- The Finns have considerable organizational problems in learning English, 
whereas the Swedes pass much more quickly on to choice problems. Our 
investigations confirm the view often expressed by experienced English 
teachers in Finland that Finns have much greater initial learning difficulties, 
which are, however, evened out as learning proceeds. 

- There may be a difference in the learning strategy. The Finns seem to 
depend more than the Swedes on the written forms of the language. The 
hypothesis that this is due to a different teaching method at Finnish schools, 
with heavier emphasis on grammar and the written skills, v> possible, though 
not probable, and for practical reasons it is almost impossible to verify or refute 
it. A learner with a related language as his Ll probably adopts a more assimila- 
tory strategy of L 2 -learning than a learner with an unrelated Ll. To a con- 
siderable extent, the learner of a related language will depend upon his lin- 
guistic intuition, and he may well feel that knowledge of the details of the 
grammar he has been taught is of only subsidiary use to him. Compared with 
Finns, Swedes seem to acquire not so much a new system of rules as a modified 
system of rules using the rules of their Ll as a base. 

- The consequence of this may well be that a Swede tends to, as it were, 
prune out rules that do not seem all thai important to hiin. Consciously or 
subconsciously it is easy for him to adopt some such attitude as: "This is 
more or less what T know from before. Its easy and 1 need not bother about 
details, since I shall be able to manage somehow anyway." Such an attitude 
may be particularly harmful at the later stages of learning and will prevent 
thorough active mastery of the L 2 , but it is not necessarily a gieat obstacle 
for achieving communicative competence at a fairly low level. 10 

• For practical reasons, the difference between Finns and Swedes in productive* oral 
skills has not yet been investigated. 

10 Cf. what Harold Palmer wrote as early as 11)17 (1M>4 ; 33): "The problem to ho 
faced by a Frenchman about to leai. T talian Ikoh a \ery different character from that 
encountered by an Englishman sotting unt to loam Hungani„i. French and Italian are 
cognate or sister languages... The resomblances. . . constitute both a facility and a source 
of danger. French and Italian are very similar in structure, and by far the greater part 
of their vocabulary may be arranged in homo-ctymonie pairs. That »s to say, most French 
words have their etymological equi\alent in Italian, which nia> generally be recognized 
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From these preliminary results are there any lessons to he drawn for 
English teaching in Finland? One obvious consequence of the difficulties of 
listening comprehension for Finns is, of course, that more attention than 
before should be paid to listening comprehension hi Finnish schools. One 
might even venture further and question the method which is generally used 
in .schools when pupils start oral production at the very beginning. An alterna- 
te e might be to make the pupils start by concentrating entirely on listening, 
without producing anything for themselves for the first few months. Naturally 
such a method would also involve an elaborate listening comprehension 
test batter} which would maintain the motivation and the active participa- 
tion of the pupils. Good results by this method have been achieved in the 
U.S A. by Valerian A. Postovsky, teaching Russian to American cadets 
(Postovsky 197 1). The difficulty here may be that there is insufficient time 
available foi innish schoolchildren to be immersed in a foreign-language 
bath of the kind used by Postovsky, but with the aid of school television and 
radio it would be possible to improve present results considerably, even 
within the framework of the present number of school hours. 

The method of delaying oral production at the initial stage of learning 
w ill get further support from those who stress the essential sameness of Ll- 
learning and L 2 -learning. A child learning his Ll has to listen for a long time 
before he learns to speak. In spite of some recent attempts to this effect, 
the parallel between LI -learning and L 2 -Iearning should probably not be 

at Mglit. When a Freiiehiuui* can take a long possago in Italian and decipher its moaning 
by conurting each word into its French morphological equivalent, lie may bo excused 
f«n ussuming that et\ niologioal and semantic identity aro uuo and the samo thing. To a 
certain iwtcnt also lit- may bo justified in concluding that it is possible to speak and undor- 
Ktu.nl Italian while thinking in French. It ^.x ill bo difficult, perhaps impossible, for him to 
resist putting Ins theory into practice, and by doing so to become the victim of all thoful- 
lucies which inihtati agam&t success m language-study; ho will becoino a bad learuor. 

An Englishman studying Hungarian will havo no such temptation. On the fuco of 
it tin iv is no possibly etwnological or morphological identity hetweon Hungarian words 
uud IOiighsh ones. Tin supei ficial difficult.; of Hu* language vt ill tend to force him to adopt a 
right hue of study, just as the superficial facility of Italian will tonipt the Frenchman into 
tin- wrong path. A panulux-lo\ mg Belgian pupil... once declared English to bo far moro 
difficult of acquisition than German. Writton English, ho said looked so absurdly easy 
that it was impossible not to bclie\o that it was a word -for word transcription of French; 
its apparent facility discouraged serious stud.v . Gorman, on the contrary, was so diflbront 
from French in e\or> respect that all efforts at a similar mothod of translation were 
doomed to failure. 

This shrewd obaerv utioit concretizes the essential difTerincos between a pair of cognato 
languages and a pan which uro non-cognate. Tho fomior eonstitnto ft direct temptation 
to a \ iuious system of mechanical conversion, in the latter case tho absence of morphrh 
ogicul rcsoinblaneo tonds to a soundor system of study. 

A pupil will be moro docile ami re^niro fowor disoipliaar> measures whon learning a 
lanuuage of a totally strungo nature". 
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stretched too far. However, we may also remember the well-known phe- 
nomenon of the child who, transferred to a foreign-language environment 
says hardly anything in the new language for the first few months, but then 
suddenly, within a short space of time, learns to maintain quite long con- 
versations. It seems that the child needs a reasonably long period to get 
used to the foreign language in all its aspects; only then can he perform him* 
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